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EDITORIAL 


New Occasions Teach New Duties 


history in the making. It is not just another New Year, to 

be celebrated with the same old “easy come, easy go” resolu- 
tions. We do not need to consult the calendar to realize that the 
year 1961 has already begun, as has a new decade, and a new national 
and international situation. 

History is always in the making, and it is easier to play the prophet 
by hindsight than by foresight. But here and now we know all too 
well that this is a determining moment. Things will not stand still 
or stay put or continue as usual. Changes are being made and will 
be made by us and for us. It is a frightening time, an ambiguous 
time, a wide open time. 


Tosi beginning of a New Year finds us smack in the middle of 


I 


For the United States the new political situation as a result of the 
election last November is certainly a new occasion. For the next 
four years at least, Mr. Kennedy and his administration will have 
the chance to demonstrate what new duties lie before us to promote 
the national welfare and to advance the cause of freedom and justice 
in the world. 

The narrow margin in the popular vote for Mr. Kennedy was par- 
alleled by a narrow margin of difference on major issues in the pre- 
election campaign. Differences there were, but both candidates had 
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pledged themselves to a forward-looking, progressive program for the 
future of the nation. Why Mr. Kennedy won over Mr. Nixon has 
been and will be a subject of debate and controversy with the pros. 
pect that this election may turn out to be the most analyzed of any 
major political contest in modern United States history. 

One thing is sure, the “religious issue” was a factor in this elec. 
tion. Here again analysis will be lively and inconclusive. Did 
urban industrial Catholics vote as a bloc? Why did Southern Prot- 
estants vote for a Catholic? Was it more than coincidence that Luis 
Mujfioz Marin of Puerto Rico won a resounding fourth term as Gov- 
ernor in the face of local Roman Catholic hierarchical opposition? 
Do minorities tend to vote with minorities regardless of differences? 
Is this why the Jewish, Negro, and Mexican-American vote went to 
Mr. Kennedy? Is the religious factor less important than social and 
political image projections? 

From the point of view of Protestant Church reaction to the 
religious issue, however, the record throughout the presidential 
campaign is not encouraging. Charges of bigotry clouded the air, 
pronouncements of groups and manifestoes by committees failed to 
articulate any consensus, conservatives viewed with alarm, and lib- 
erals viewed the conservatives with alarm. Mr. Kennedy was ma- 
neuvered into asserting that his religion would play no part what- 
soever in his political decisions, an aspect of the separation of Church 
and State which might theoretically satisfy a Bible-belt Baptist when 
faced with a Roman Catholic but would be “‘irreligious” if applied 
universally to everyone in public office. 

On the whole, the religious issue has been fought thus far on very 
superficial grounds—an indication perhaps that religion itself is su- 
perficial in America, as many commentators within the Churches 
have been telling us for some time now. Protestants by and large 
simply do not know very much about recent Catholic political think- 
ing in this country as represented, for example, by Gustave Weigel 
and John Courtney Murray. Many Protestants suffer from what 
has been called “‘hardening of the categories,” that is, the creeping 
paralysis produced by perpetuating ancient animosities and obso- 
lete dogmas. 

At the higher level of intelligent (that is, theological and not 
merely emotional or denominational) discussion, no more than a 
beginning has been made. And it may very well be that in this 
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whole untidy business of Catholic-Protestant tensions, if the ini- 
tiative should now come from the Protestant side, the Catholics 
may show themselves more ready than ever, just because of the 
election, to cross the threshold into a new area of more promising 
discussions. 

Historically, and let us hope also religiously and theologically, the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States now finds itself cast 
in a decisive role as it begins a new scene in the long drama of 
Church and State. With all the good will in the world, Protestants 
should make it clear to Catholics that they now have their chance 
to put up or shut up. If the Catholic hierarchy should somehow 
bungle this opportunity, the disaster for future easing of the ten- 
sions would be incalculable. But if with courage and statesman- 
ship the new situation can be made a pilot project, an experiment 
in actualities and not merely in theory, there is no telling what 
impact such a phenomenon would have, not only upon American 
life and thought but even upon the Catholic Church in other parts 
of the world, particularly in South America. 

For the first time in history the Catholic Church is represented 
politically at the presidential level in a pluralistic society. The 
lessons of Catholicism in predominantly Catholic countries, which 
Protestants have carefully studied and learned, together with the 
single-minded opposition of Catholicism to Communism in coun- 
tries where the power of the Catholic Church has been curtailed, 
are now to be matched by an object lesson on U.S. soil of the 
Catholic position in a democracy. 

Analysts have been telling us for some time that the one thing 
American Catholics are sensitive about more than anything is the 
charge that they are un-American, un-democratic, un-codperative. 
Let us hope that the best in Catholic thought and action will emerge 
and be met by Protestant, Jewish, and non-sectarian encouragement 


and also by responsible and constructive criticism. 


II 


The year 1961 also begins with an accelerated and perhaps star- 
tling realization that in international affairs the dominance of the 
white West (and especially of the United States) is for the first time 
in modern history seriously threatened. The U.N. Congo debate 
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in the late summer of 1960 dramatized the handwriting on the wall. 

The heavy-handed propaganda of Khrushchev, with or without 
shoes, was to be expected. But what was really new, and to many 
in the West really alarming, was the combined presence of such 
leaders of state as Nkrumah, Nasser, Sukarno, Nehru, and Castro. 
And what were these statesmen doing in New York City? They 
were discussing the African Congo. If the situation were not so 
serious and explosive, it would appear—from the perspective of only 
twenty-five years ago—to be unreal, irrelevant, even ludicrous. So 
fast, and right before our eyes, has history changed overnight. 

Irrational and unmannered as Khrushchev’s slander against Ham- 
marskjold and his demands for a radical re-structuring of the U.N. 
may be, they cannot be minimized by decrying his unparliamentary 
behavior or by pretending that majority votes defeat his purposes. 
The plain, cold fact that issued from this historic assembly is the 
inevitable upsetting of the old balance of powers. ‘The emergence 
of strong neutralist nations and chaotic revolutions such as in Cuba 
and the Congo greatly complicate the cold war, making the already 
familiar East-West tension seem simple by contrast. 

Only a few years ago the bright aphorism was going around: if 
you want to know what is happening today, go to Europe; if you 
want to know about tomorrow, go to Asia; about the day after to- 
morrow, go to Africa. But Africa is here today, ahead of schedule. 
And so too is tiny Cuba, so far a rogue among Latin American 
countries but with inherent possibilities of turning overnight into 
a hero. And nobody quite knows, including Khrushchev, what is 
going on in China today or what is being planned for tomorrow. 

The picture is not all dark, to be sure, and it is still too early to 
celebrate the ultimate decline of the West, for the only clear fea- 
ture of international politics is that the situation does not stand 
still for long. It is here that the supreme challenge to United 
States foreign policy will be focused in the early sixties before us, 
and the newly inaugurated President and his administration will 
rise or fall on this fateful tide in the affairs of God and man. 

What this will mean in the political sphere, in the matter of nu- 
clear control and disarmament, in the growth of new nations, in 
the balance of power—all this remains to be seen. But in the re- 
lated areas of education (particularly theological education) and 
religion (particularly the Christian Church) the changed world 
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situation requires immediate and urgent reorientation if the fu- 
ture is to be won. 


Ill 


In education, and this is particularly true in theological education 
despite the brave new curricula now being publicized, the orien- 
tation has been almost exclusively Western. Indeed, education— 
whether public, collegiate, or professional—is generally taken to be 
one of the fruits of Western civilization. But with the contempo- 
rary development of technology, scientific research, and space prob- 
ing, Western educators are worried for fear the East may have 
already leaped into the lead in these fields. In the meantime West- 
ern education with few exceptions (Russian language and Chinese 
art courses) completely ignores the emergence of the new world 
situation which has so recently dominated U.N. discussions. At 
present there is some panicky agitation to speed up Western tech- 
nological scientific research, but there is almost no comparable sense 
of urgency to widen the scope of the humanities to include Asian, 
African, or Polynesian culture and philosophy, or political, eco- 
nomic, and sociological comparative studies. It is a dangerous 
symptom of our isolation that Zen Buddhism has been introduced 
into our midst by the Beatniks. 

Theological education, with the exception of courses in Compara- 
tive Religion and Ecumenics, is even more self-contained in the 
Western cocoon than general education. ‘The initial thrust toward 
the study of the non-Christian (s/c) religions in the later nineteenth 
century faded away before the overwhelming posturing of neo- 
orthodoxy. ‘Today it is significant that there is no really important 
center of comparative religious study in the West, and the older 
designation of “comparative religion” has given way to the more 
descriptive and less exciting phrase “history of religion.” 

Even ecumenics, which only yesterday seemed to many the next 
progressive step beyond the “foreign missionary enterprise,” no 
longer carries the torch of the future since world Church move- 
ments, denominational or otherwise, are too easily linked with im- 
perialism and colonialism. ‘The prior problem for most theologi- 
cal students today is the discrepancy between Biblical and theo- 
logical confidence in the Church as the fellowship of the faithful, 
on the one side, and the sociological and institutional involvement 
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of the Church as organization, on the other. It takes no great seer 
to predict a growing non-Church, anti-clerical protest within our 
seminaries in the near future. 

What needs to be done if theological education is to keep abreast 
of the changes in the world situation is something more prophetic 
than the addition of courses in Hinduism, Buddhism, and compara- 
tive anthropology and sociology—though these ought not to be ig- 
nored. A radical readjustment of curriculum, and not mere tamper- 
ing with traditional loci, is inevitable—not to sell short or liquidate 
the Western tradition but to update it as a dynamic and critical per- 
spective within a new world situation. 

To put the whole matter in a rude and crude question, for the 
answer is not yet at hand: Remembering Nkrumah, Nasser, Sukarno, 
Nehru, and Castro (and not forgetting Khrushchev)—what contribu- 
tion does Christian theological education make with its (Near) East- 
ern Bible interpreted by Western scholars, its (Western) Church 
History—patristic, medieval, or modern, its Doctrinal Theology ac- 
cording to Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Schleiermacher, 
Kierkegaard, Barth, Niebuhr, and Tillich (Westerns all), and its 
Practical Theology of homiletics, religious education, worship, and 
counselling all so at home in Western suburbia? 


IV 


In the area of American religious life, and particularly in Chris- 
tian Churches, the new situation at home and abroad calls for pro- 
phetic posture rather than priestly piety. The dichotomy between 
prophet and priest is, of course, unreal in Biblical thought, and it 
would serve no useful purpose to accentuate a division which ought 
not to exist. But if there is a place, as there certainly is, for the 
priest, for piety, for the pastor and all his works as the bishop and 
shepherd of souls within the congregation of the faithful, the ancient 
and honorable if controversial person of the prophet ought not to 
be allowed to disappear from our midst. More emphatically, just 
because the priest and popular piety are so acceptable among us, 
the time of the prophet is at hand. 

Who is the prophet? He stands uneasily in the permissive society 
of his day, a part of it yet critical of it. In the midst of piety, he 
calls for justice and mercy. In historical crisis, he remembers the 
past but even more he looks to the future. In a land of plenty and 
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luxury, he warns of famine and poverty. To a nation politically 
self-satisfied, he points to possible threats from the north and the 
south. When people want to sleep, he blows a trumpet. When 
they want to build a wall to surround their insulation, he points 
them to the world outside. When they seek sanctuary in liturgy, 
he thunders a sermon at them. And when they expose their ig- 
norance, he instructs them. 

“The prophetic voice” is frequently invoked these days, but it is 
too seldom heard in our Churches, in our seminaries, and from our 
ecclesiastical and theological leaders. Perhaps, as has so often hap- 
pened in the past, new occasions will teach new duties. ‘The vola- 
tile movements in national and international affairs may of them- 
selves provoke the prophetic note in the Church. Let us hope so, 
and let us pray so, for prophets are not made, not born, they are 
called. 

mS. S. &. 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


delightful fantasies about men and empires projected “500 

years into the future’’—into an age of space-ships and ray- 
guns, of interplanetary travel and interplanetary conflict. Now, with 
the 500 years scarcely having begun, we stand on the threshold of 
that future, a future once attractive just because it was remote and 
posed no threat. It is as though the child’s dream-world, refusing 
to yield place to another, has become his adult home as well. 

The disturbing feature in our present situation is not the simple 
fact of change, and the concomitant necessity of adjusting to it; 
change is history’s dominant motif. Rather the peculiarity of our 
time derives from the logarithmic acceleration of change, coupled 
with a significant increase in the span of human life. Thus, whereas 
radical adjustments formerly were the property of centuries, they 
now may be called for periodically within a single generation. This 
fact, acute for the individual, is even more acute for the Church, 
sharing as it does the combined inertia of its constituents. 

Although the changed world we face is reflected most dramatically 


Mei readers will recall from their days of childhood the 
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in the contributions of natural science, the current runs deeper. 
Every phase of life is affected: social structures, the arts, education, 
to suggest but afew. The articles in this issue of THEOLOGY Topay 
seek to explore some areas of the Church’s life and work that must 
now be reconsidered as we move into this “new age.” 


In his devotional article, W. Burnet Easton, Jr., points to the de- 
mand for serious theological reformulation implicit in the era of 
space travel. Intelligent life on other worlds, once an interesting 
parlor question, well may confront the Church with the necessity 
to rethink its traditional statements concerning anthropology, provi- 
dence, soteriology—everything. To some this will come as a threat; 
to others, it may breathe yet new life into the words: “And I have 
other sheep that are not of this fold. . . .” 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr., has served as chaplain and teacher of re- 
ligion in several colleges, most recently at Dubuque. At present 
he is living in East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, where he is studying, 
preaching, and writing. He is the author of Basic Christian Beliefs 
(1957) and a member of the Editorial Council of THEoLocy Topay. 


In his article entitled “Tradition as a Protestant Problem,” a re- 
view and analysis of Father Tavard’s Holy Writ or Holy Church, 
Robert McAfee Brown brings to attention once again perhaps the 
most stubborn problem in Christian thought—that of authority. 
Following a summary of Tavard’s findings, Brown reminds us that 
the classical Protestant rallying-cry of sola Scriptura cannot be main- 
tained in any pure form, and that “no one in the twentieth century 
can ‘leapfrog’ . . . over nineteen intervening centuries and estab- 
lish a simple continuity with the apostolic age in which the Scrip- 
tures were produced.” In a time marked by the renascence of 
Biblical theology, the point is well taken. The validity of develop- 
ment, being true to the past but not narrowly confined to it—so 
clearly seen within the Old Testament itself and again in the New 
—has been accepted in practice by the Church in every age and calls 
for a more courageous formulation. 

No stranger to any theological journal, Robert McAfee Brown 
holds the position of Auburn Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. The author of several 
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books and numerous articles, in 1960 he collaborated with Gustave 
Weigel to produce An American Dialogue; A Protestant Looks at 
Catholicism and a Catholic Looks at Protestantism. 


As so frequently happens, in the area of race relations the Gospel 
has found itself significantly shaped by events. The emergence of 
the non-white majority as a potent factor in the middle of the 
twentieth century has caused the Church to take seriously the prob- 
lem of race (although, it would seem, not as seriously as did the 
judiciary). Inevitably, considerable confusion has arisen over the 
determination of norms for the Church’s position, and to this ques- 
tion Edward A. Tiryakian addresses himself in “Race, Equality, and 
Religion.”” Finding in economic, sociological, and political argu- 
ments “no consistent or demonstrable support upon which to con- 
struct the moral basis of racial integration,’’ he draws the penulti- 
mate conclusion that the only support available is the Christian 
assertion that “‘all men are equal in the sight of God.” In the end 
he concludes, however, that the New Testament is concerned with 
“spiritual equality” and that the introduction of social equality is 
an unwarranted extension of Christian theology. Although some 
readers may question the apparent normative character given by the 
author to the socio-cultural matrix—and even concerns—of the early 
Church, his position deserves studied attention. 

Edward A. Tiryakian, who holds his doctorate in sociology from 
Harvard University, is an Assistant Professor in Economics and 
Sociology at Princeton University. In this article he returns to a 
theme upon which he has already contributed to THEOLoGy Topay 
(“Apartheid and Religion,’’ October 1957). 


It is common knowledge that seminaries rather consistently have 
recommended college courses rich in liberal arts as the best prepa- 
ration for theological study. In defense of the practice, it has been 
asserted that the minister should have a broad acquaintance with 
the culture in which the Church must live and to which the Gospel 
must speak. However, in his article ‘““Theological Studies in Col- 
lege and Seminary,” Paul Ramsey takes issue with such a policy and 
points up some of the curious conclusions to which it leads. Most 
important, perhaps, is the apparent opinion that theology is not aca- 
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demically very demanding: else why does it require only three years 
of intensive preparation, whereas the other professions demand a 
specialized course even in the undergraduate days? He asserts that 
the seminaries—and ultimately the ministry—are not likely to get 
the best minds until there is instilled in them “a real respect for 
theological learning and the exclusive commitment of their finest 
powers and many years to it.” The need, he continues, is for the 
“graduate theological curriculum to presuppose a foundation already 
built in the college study of religion.” Ramsey will have many 
critics—what about those who decide on the ministry late in col- 
lege?—but the question of the minister’s integrity as a student of a 
discipline with “content” cannot be easily escaped, least of all by 
paths of expediency. 

Robert Paul Ramsey is the Harrington Spear Paine Professor of 
Religion in Princeton University, and chairman of the Religion 
Department. He is the author of the well-known book Basic Chris- 
tian Ethics, and served as editor for the recently-published Freedom 
of the Will, the first volume in a new series on Jonathan Edwards. 


In his article “Christian Education and Theological Method,” 
Gordon E. Jackson traces much of the contemporary ambiguity in 
Christian education to the more fundamental ambiguity concern- 
ing the role of theology in the life of the Church. Viewing the 
“theologian’”—not here conceived in a strictly professional sense— 
as one who seeks to understand all of life in terms of the revelation 
of God, Jackson defines religious education as “the process by which 
a person comes to think theologically.” The goal, then, is not to 
impart a set of truths but to implant “the whole feeling-tone of the 
Christian faith,” to the end that “all of life . . . love, worship, play, 
work, and death’ may be viewed theologically. Jackson does not 
disparage theological formulations; he does condemn their use as 
substitutes for genuine understanding, substitutes that the layman 
can ill afford to carry with him into the new age ahead. 

Gordon Edmund Jackson received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in 1949 joined the Faculty of the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary as Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Education. At present he is Dean of the Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, where he also holds the position of Professor 
of Pastoral Care and Counseling. 
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One sign of the Church’s awareness of the new era in which it 
must work is the attempt—at least in some quarters—to find new 
symbols by which the Gospel may be communicated to contempo- 
rary man. In his brief but provocative article entitled “Symbols: 
Old and New,” Gilbert Cope extends a word of caution to those 
who would be thus engaged. Since a true symbol possesses not 
only a logical relationship to that for which it stands, but also has 
“associations which lie deeper than the conscious level of mental 
activity,” the introduction of apparently new forms involves con- 
siderable risk. Along with the intended associations, many others 
may be elicited of a less desirable nature, rendering the forms in- 
appropriate to the integrity of the Gospel. ‘To those who would 
oversimplify the problem of symbolic communication by employing 
a hyper-rationalized view of religious symbolism, Cope’s words pro- 
vide a needed corrective. 

Gilbert Cope, an Anglican, is Staff Tutor in Theology, Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Birmingham, England. 
He is the author of Symbolism in the Bible and the Church (1959), 
and in recent years he has conducted tours of artists, clergy, and 


architects to the Continent to study contemporary church design. 


Realism must grant that Christianity represents a minority on the 
American scene today and in grave matters cannot expect to be 
determinative of high national policy. In such a situation, where 
resignation to the established patterns constitutes such a temptation, 
the Church must remind itself that it may have a symbolic witness 
to perform, quite apart from “practical consequences.”” Nowhere 
is that more clearly seen than in the problem of nuclear warfare. 
In his article, ““The Nuclear Dilemma, with a Nod to Kierkegaard,” 
Robert McFadden analyzes the decision facing the Church in terms 
of Kierkegaard’s interpretation of Abraham’s decision to sacrifice 
Isaac. Finding in the nuclear dilemma the kairos for our epoch, 
he calls for a response of faith—faith in the divine governance, and 
a rejection of military power as the underwriter of our security. 

Robert McFadden at present is a candidate for the doctor of the- 
ology degree at the Boston University School of Theology. He is 
an ordained minister in the Church of the Brethren. 

James F. ARMSTRONG 





SPACE TRAVEL AND SPACE THEOLOGY 


By W. Burnet Easton, JR. 


ITHIN the next few years space travel of human beings 

is as near a certainty as anything can be. What will we 

find “‘out there’? More especially what will we find in 
terms of intelligent life? ‘These are no longer idle questions. No 
less an authority than Dr. Otto Struve, director of the new National 
Radio-Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, West Virginia, raised 
them in one of the Karl Taylor Compton lectures at M.I.T. Novem- 
ber, 1959. After speaking of the Copernican revolution and the 
‘Trumpler revolution (which proved that our sun was not the center 
of the Milky Way), he said: “The third [revolution] is occurring 
now, and whether we want it or not, we must be part in it. This is 
the revolution embodied in the question: ‘Are we alone in the uni- 
verse?’ Instinctively we think of mankind as something unique, 
something that exists only on earth; and that all the wonders of the 
universe are intended for our benefit and enjoyment.” 

According to John Lear, Science Editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, from which this quotation is taken (January 2, 1960), 
Dr. Struve was very cautiously suggesting “that other intelligent 
beings share our occupancy of the cosmos, that some of them are 
very probably superior to us culturally, and that our existence is 
suspected if not definitely known to them.’ Such a possibility raises 
questions about the Christian faith. 

It does not raise too many questions about a God of some kind, 
for, as the astronomer Herschel said, “If one world glorifies God, 
more worlds glorify him all the more.” Our understanding of God 
as Creator may be greatly expanded, but the new astronomy does 
not in principle change the one given in the Bible. The probabil- 
ity of more highly developed beings than ourselves does, however, 
raise questions about man and his relationship to God. 

Certainly Christian faith, at least as it has been traditionally inter- 
preted, has assumed that man is a unique creation, “made in the 
image of God” and having a unique relationship to God not en- 
joyed by anything else anywhere in the universe. Now we are con- 
fronted with an infinite number of “other worlds” many of which 
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may have intelligent beings advanced far beyond us not only intel- 
lectually and culturally, but also spiritually. What does this say 
for our uniqueness and our special relationship to God? Can we 
still believe that God, who must tend all of these worlds, has time 
to pay much attention to the rather backward bipeds on our tiny 
speck in space? Especially can we assume that he cares enough 
about us and our concerns to incarnate himself in Jesus Christ? 
Christian faith, while always insisting that God is the Creator, has 
also always insisted that God just as Creator is not enough, and that 
he so loves man as his unique creation that he entered our life in 
Jesus Christ for our salvation. Can we still believe this? 

If God be the God revealed in the Bible—Creator, infinite, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, loving, and purposeful—a multiplicity of 
worlds should not complicate his problem although it does expand 
our awe of him. ‘The basic assumption of the God revealed in the 
Bible is that he knows what he is doing (although we may not) and 
that he will accomplish his purposes. All creation is under his care. 
He “clothes the lilies of the field,” and not a sparrow “will fall to 
the ground without your Father's will.”” God’s will for lilies and 
sparrows, and even for mosquitoes for that matter, is beyond my 
comprehension; but I am sure he has one. And if God can care 
for sparrows as well as people it requires no logical break in our 
thinking to believe he can care personally for whatever life he has 
created on other worlds. 

Neither does an expanded universe and the probability of intelli- 
gent beings on other worlds destroy the uniqueness of Christ as far 
as we are concerned. According to our faith, Christ’s coming was 
to us, in our world, and for our salvation as beings, limited by the 
contingencies of this world. How God would reveal himself to 
intelligent beings on other worlds would depend on local conditions 
which we do not now know. 

In John’s Gospel Jesus is reported to have said, ““And I have other 
sheep that are not of this fold; I must bring them also, and they will 
heed my voice. So there will be one flock and one shepherd.”” ‘The 
early Church, with its limited understanding of the size and nature 
of the universe, probably interpreted that teaching to refer to other 
peoples on this earth; but with our expanded knowledge there is 
no reason why it cannot refer to other intelligent beings on other 
worlds. 





TRADITION AS A PROTESTANT 
PROBLEM 


By Rosert McArzz Brown 


A‘THER George Tavard, a French Roman Catholic priest now 
Frcsaning in the United States, is already known for his creative 

book, The Catholic Approach to Protestantism (1955). He has 
now performed an even greater ecumenical service by giving us Holy 
Writ or Holy Church.* The latter work is an extensive treatment 
of one of the most vexing issues dividing Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, namely, the problem of the relationship of Scripture and 
tradition. Father Tavard contents himself with an historical study, 
and eschews, in this volume at least, a discussion of what his histori- 
cal findings mean for the present situation. But since he explicitly 
offers his book as a contribution to the present ecumenical dialogue, 
it must be treated as such, for it gives us the historical perspective 
from which to approach many contemporary issues that clamor for 
discussion. 

In the following pages I shall first give a brief summary of the 
position taken by Father Tavard in Holy Writ or Holy Church; 
second, I shall make a few comments arising out of the book itself; 
and third (and most important) I shall try to isolate in a preliminary 
way some of the basic issues raised by the book that require renewed 
Protestant attention, if we are to be as faithful in our side of the 
discussion as Father Tavard has been in his. 


I 


The structure of Holy Writ or Holy Church is in one sense so 
detailed and complex, due to the historical research it includes, as 
to defy summary treatment. And yet in another sense the thesis of 
the book is very simple, for the lesson that the historical excursions 
teach us is that Scripture and tradition must always be seen in or- 
ganic relationship to one another, for when either attains a false 


1 Tavard, Holy Writ or Holy Church, The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation, Harpers, 
New York, 1959. 
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supremacy over the other, trouble results. ‘The trouble that results 
js not simply due to Protestant error. It can result just as much 
from the efforts of misguided Roman Catholic canonists as from the 
efforts of misguided Protestant Reformers. It can invade Catholi- 
cism after Trent just as disastrously as it did in the 14th century. 
Sola ecclesia is just as wrong as sola Scriptura. And the remedy, 
whether in a Catholic or a Protestant context, can only be a decision 
for an inclusive concept of Scripture and Church. 

It is Father Tavard’s conviction that the Reformation understand- 
ing of sola Scriptura, ‘‘Scripture alone,” led to the disintegration of 
the relationship between ‘“‘the authority of the written word of God 
and of Church traditions.’ This relationship, he feels, was norma- 
tive in the patristic period. At that time it was recognized that there 
was a Gospel, a kerygma, and that it was “‘passed on”’ both in the writ- 
tn Word and in the interpretation of the written Word contained 
in Church tradition. As the Church found itself addressed by this 
Word in Scripture, it regularized a canon, chiefly for liturgical rea- 
sons, separating those books in which the Word was heard from those 
in which it was not. But the canon was not, Father Tavard main- 
tains, limited to 27 books. It included “‘other scriptures’ as well— 
the affirmations of the Church councils and the early fathers, for ex- 
ample. Thus tradition begins to be established, tradition as “the 
overflow of the Word outside Sacred Scripture.” * ‘There can be 
no antipathy between these sources. Sometimes, to be sure, the 
stress is on Scripture, at other times it is on tradition, and it may 
even occasionally center on the institution which transmits both. 
But there is no fundamental cleavage, for ‘‘in each case, the oneness 
of Scripture and tradition is the underlying assumption which justi- 
fies occasional shifts of emphasis.”’ * 

The same interrelationship of Scripture and tradition charac- 
terizes the medieval period. There is a further extension of the 
canon, to be sure, so that Hugo of St. Victor, for example, can de- 
fne the New Testament as containing “the Gospel, the Apostles, 
the Fathers . . . ,”* and mean by the latter term the Decretals, 
Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Origen, Bede, and many others. 
Father Tavard defends this situation, and claims that the theo- 

2 Ibid., p. vii. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 


4 Ibid., p. 11. 
5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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logians of the 12th and 13th centuries ‘‘were thus faithful to the 
patristic conception of ‘Scripture alone.’”’* On these terms it js 
clear that Scripture and tradition stand in no conceivable kind of 
Opposition to one another. 

But this happy situation did not last. In the 14th century there 
begins a kind of jockeying between the proponents of the supremacy 
of Scripture and the supremacy of tradition that has been the bane 
of the Church’s life ever since. Henry of Ghent, for example, sets 
the authority of Scripture above the authority of the Church, when- 
ever there is an apparent conflict. At the other pole, the notion of 
“‘post-apostolic revelation” is introduced, that is, material not found 
in Scripture but, as the exclusive possession of the Church, to be 
valued above Scripture whenever there is an apparent conflict. This 
cleavage between Scripture and tradition deepens in the 14th cen- 
tury, and one of the results is an increasing elevation of the authority 
of the papacy. 

The latter emphasis is continued in the work of the 15th century 
canonists, and in a wave of reaction against them the conciliarist 
movement waxes and wanes. ‘The conciliarists are scored by Father 
Tavard because councils can claim to be recipients of “post-apostolic 
revelations” in a way that obliterates the early patristic correlation 
of Scripture and tradition.’ 

The basis of Father ‘Tavard’s dissatisfaction with this 15th century 
chaos is worth quoting: 


In her essence, the Church is not a power of interpretation: she 
is a power of reception. She receives the Word which God speaks 
to her in the Scriptures. It is this Word as by her received which is 
authoritative for her members. ‘Thus Scripture and Church are mu- 
tually inherent. ‘To Scripture is attached an ontological primacy; 
and to the Church a historical one because it is only in her receptiv- 
ity that men are made aware of the Word.* 


After an examination of the solution of the Humanists, Father 
Tavard turns to treat “The Glad Tidings of Dr. Luther” (Ch. VI). 
He feels that in Luther “the cleavage between Scripture and tradi- 
tion became irreconcilable.” * Luther, he claims, “judges Scripture 
itself.””*° “The justified man judged the Fathers and Doctors.” ™ 


6 Ibid., p. 20. 
t Ibid., p. 56. 
8 Ibid., p. 66. 
9 Ibid., p. 80. 
10 Ibid., p. 82. 
11 Ibid., p. 83. 
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Luther’s protestations to the contrary, he is held to have made Scrip- 
ture entirely dependent upon his own private interpretation. He 
takes a principle, the principle of justification by faith (which is a 
sood principle if not isolated from the rest of Scripture), and makes 
the entire Bible witness to this principle alone. Luther therefore 
emerges as a religious individualist; when there is a conflicting inter- 
pretation of Scripture, he invariably prefers his own. ‘Thus no 
problems are solved by Luther. He merely introduces new prob- 
lems in place of the old ones he bypassed. And Father Tavard, 
after a consideration of Melanchthon, who comes off somewhat bet- 
ter, assesses the Lutheran Reformation as follows: 


The Lutheran Reformation laid the basis for a novel tradition. 
In it, “pure doctrine,” understood as a reduced set of propositions, 
lorded it over the Scriptures and the fellowship of believers.’ 


And if this were not eminently true in the case of Luther himself, 
it is unmistakably true in later Lutheranism, in which, instead of a 
notion of Scripture-interpreted-by-the-Church (the principle of Ca- 
tholicism) there comes to be substituted a Gospel-interpreted-by- 
Luther (the principle of the Apology of the Augsburg Confession). 

Father Tavard attempts a sympathetic treatment of “John Calvin 
and the Secret Operation” (Ch. VII) and emphasizes Calvin’s at- 
tempt to keep Word and Spirit interrelated. But this is impossible 
within Calvin’s framework; Calvin is so far removed from the vis- 
ible Church that even “his zeal for Christ landed him in doctrinal 
iconoclasm.””** Calvin, so Father Tavard feels, destroys tradition, 
and thus paves the way for an extreme kind of subjectivism in his 
later followers. In order to keep these tendencies in check, later 
Calvinism has to assert the infallibility of its own Churches. 

Thus as Luther and Calvin pass from the scene, the situation is 
not only no better, it is considerably worse. On the Roman Cath- 
olic side, it remains chaotic. In reaction to the Reformation, there 
is considerable stress on the Church at the expense of Scripture (Al- 
main, Cajetan, and Prierias). Johann Eck can start with the primacy 
of Scripture over the Church and during his lifetime go full circle 
until he ends with the primacy of the Church over Scripture. Other 
apologists, trying to come to grips with the Reformation sola Scrip- 
lura, end by placing over against it a sola ecclesia. Faced with these 


12 [bid., p. 95. 
13 Ibid., p. 108. 
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alternatives, there is a new emphasis on inspiration outside the limits 
of the canon—in the Church Fathers, the councils, the Pope, the 
medieval doctors, and even the laity. On these terms, as Father 
Tavard says, “Inspiration can swoop down on prophets at any time 
in the history of the Church.’’** As the latter position becomes 
more extreme, there is a reassertion of “‘the Scripture principle.” 
Schatzgeyer re-emphasizes the supremacy of “Scripture,” albeit Scrip. 
ture defined in wide enough terms to include “canonical” Scripture, 
“virtual” Scripture (7.e., whatever can be extracted from the Gospel 
by necessary consequences), and “eminent” Scripture, in terms of 
which, as Father Tavard reports, ‘“‘Holy Writ is finally enlarged to 
infinite dimensions.” ** In the understatement of the book, Father 
Tavard comments that “Catholic theology is not fully homogenous 
in the three decades preceding the Council of Trent.” *° 

The chapter on that Council is clearly the most important in the 
book. All that can be done here is to present Father Tavard’s con- 
cluding assessment. He shows, as a result of a careful study of the 
debates at Trent and the changes in the wording of subsequent drafts 
of the final document, that the notion of revelation as found partly 
in Scripture and partly in tradition (partim .. . partim) is dis- 
carded, so that there are not two separate sources of authority. The 
position of the Council is rather as follows: 


The dynamic element which constitutes the source (fons) of all 
saving truth and all Christian behaviour, is the Gospel of Christ, the 
Word spoken by Christ and communicated to the Church through 
the Apostles. It isa living Word. It carries the power of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘This dynamic element uses two sets of vessels: Holy Scrip- 
ture and traditions. In as far as they convey the same Gospel of 
Christ, in as far as they channel the original impetus whereby the 
Spirit moved the Apostles, both Scripture and traditions are entitled 
to the same adhesion of faith. For faith reaches Christ and the 
Spirit whatever the medium used to contact us.” 


To Father Tavard this means that “the whole Gospel is contained 
in Scripture as it is also contained in the traditions,” even though 
such a position is not explicitly stated. However, it seems to him 
a fair conclusion since the opposite notion, that is, that the Gospel 
is partly in Scripture and partly in the traditions (partim ... 


14 Ibid., p. 172. 
15 Ibid., p. 176. 
16 Ibid., p. 195. 
17 Ibid., p. 208. 
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partim) is explicitly excluded. Trent therefore gives definitive ut- 
terance to what Father Tavard calls the classical view, namely, that 
“Scripture contains all revealed doctrine, and the Church’s faith, 
which includes apostolic traditions, interprets it.” ** 

In subsequent chapters Father Tavard traces what happened 
immediately after Trent both in Anglicanism and Roman Cathol- 
iism. He believes that Roman Catholicism by and large failed 
to read Trent in proper terms, and perpetuated the false distinc- 
tions that had plagued the Church in earlier centuries. Anglican- 
jm was actually much closer to the “classical view,’’ and Angli- 
canism gets credit for ‘““A Very Good Try.” Anglicans, to be sure, 
were guilty of limiting the work of the Spirit to Scripture and the 
early Church councils, in which view, as Father Tavard presents 
it, “The Spirit infallibly guided the Church for approximately five 
centuries. “Then he somehow withdrew his assistance.”’** But the 
overall estimate of Anglicanism is an appreciative one: 


The theology of the Catholic eras, patristic and medieval, was 
better represented by the Anglican view than by many Catholic 
writers in the Counter-Reformation period.” 


Terminating his historical treatment at this point, Father Tavard 
comes to the conclusion that the dilemma brought to a head by 
the Reformation was an attempt to make “an artificial distinction 
between two God-given supernatural realities, Scripture and the 
Church.” ** This opposition has been perpetuated ever since. And 
it is wrong. 


The secret of re-integration, or of Christian unity, or of a theol- 
ogy of ecumenism (whatever name we choose to give this) may lie 
in opening a way back to an inclusive concept of Scripture and of 
the Church. Scripture cannot be the Word of God once it has been 
severed from the Church which is the Bride and the Body of Christ. 
And the Church could not be the Bride and the Body, had she not 
received the gift of understanding the Word. ‘These two phases of 
God’s visitation of man are two aspects of one mystery. ‘They are 
ultimately one, though one in two. The Church implies the Scrip- 
ture as the Scripture implies the Church.” 


And after a description of Revelation 22: 19, he concludes: 


18 Ibid., p. 209. 
19 Ibid., p. 238. 
20 Ibid., p. 245. 
21 [bid., p. 246. 
22 [bid., p. 246. 
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The Book is the Word of God, and the City is the Church. The 
Book leads to the City. Yet the City is described in the Book. To 
prefer the one to the other amounts to renouncing both.** 


II 


This is an exciting and in many ways an original survey. It 
breaks new ground, particularly in its treatment of the Council of 
Trent (although the author calls attention to similar researches by 
Father J. R. Geiselmann, S.J., in this area). It is the kind of book 
a Protestant needs to read, so that he can see what the reasonably 
familiar terrain of Church history looks like when examined from a 
perspective different from his own. ‘The Protestant reader recog. 
nizes the landscape; he is sure that he has been there, and yet some. 
how the whole terrain is different, as though a new set of unfamiliar 
colors had been used to paint it. Furthermore, the “good guys” 
and the “bad guys’’ who inhabit the landscape have reversed roles. 
The conciliarists are not a hope but a threat. The “pre-Reformers” 
lead the Church even further astray. The Reformation does not 
save Christendom but further disintegrates it. 

At the same time, there are some surprises in store for the Catholic 
reader. Baleful tendencies in Catholic theology are described as 
carefully as the positions of the Reformers. (The unscrupulous 
Protestant reader can, in fact, isolate a good deal of out-of-context 
fuel to feed his anti-Catholic fires.) And there must be few Roman 
Catholic books in which the Anglicans get credit for being more 
faithful to the proper view of Scripture and tradition than most 
post-Tridentine Roman Catholics. 

To express appreciation does not, of course, mean that a Prot- 
estant critique is unnecessary. ‘There are many places where Prot- 
estant questions and Protestant comments are called for. Several 
will now be raised that grow directly out of the book itself, after 
which there will be a more extended discussion of the basic prob- 
lems that are posed for Protestants when the issue of tradition is 
treated with full seriousness. 

1. Ina book that contains so much it may seem petty to complain 
about omissions, but there is one dimension of the problem of Scrip- 
ture and tradition that receives only passing comment. This is the 
position of Protestant sectarianism. If the “classical’’ Reformers 
illustrate to Father Tavard the dangers of “Scripture alone,”’ surely 

23 Ibid., p. 247. 
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the sectarians point to another problem, the dilemma raised when 
Scripture is subordinated to personal experience, or when isolated 
portions of Scripture are made normative for the whole of it. (The 
issues here are perhaps not too dissimilar from those raised by the 
theory of “‘post-apostolic revelation.””) It is the sectarian movement 
that pinpoints the problem of the relationship of the Holy Spirit to 
tradition, and suggests how a wrong emphasis on the Spirit can be 
just as stultifying to the creative “‘traditioning” of the kerygma as is 
a wrong emphasis on Scripture. 

The matter is merely mentioned here, for it is to be hoped that 
Father Tavard will produce a second volume carrying his story down 
to the present day; a treatment of the sectarian approach to Scripture 
and tradition written by a Roman Catholic will be worth waiting for. 

2. We must ask the authorities in the patristic period for a full 
discussion of Father Tavard’s treatment of what seems to be a Golden 
Age in the history of the relationship of Scripture and tradition. 
His contention, as we have seen, is that Scripture and tradition were 
so inextricably united during the patristic period that statements 
that seem to exalt one above the other are no more than modest 
shifts of emphasis within an accepted presupposition of their unity. 
However, in the light of such a book as T. F. Torrance’s The Doc- 
trine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers (Oliver and Boyd), it would 
seem clear that as early as the second century the clear import of 
Scripture was being disregarded in the Church, and that tradition 
was already beginning to conflict with Scripture. To whatever de- 
gree this is true, it suggests certain reservations about Father Tavard’s 
treatment of the unity of Scripture and tradition in the early Church. 

3. A basic issue is raised in connection with the treatment of the 
conciliarist movement. Father Tavard is quite rightly disturbed by 
the notion of “‘post-apostolic revelations,” but he is also worried by 
the conciliarist movement which rises partly in reaction to the in- 
creasing elevation of papal power. The difficulty with the councils, 
he feels, is that they have no guarantee of proclaiming the truth, 
since it is freely acknowledged by all that councils can err. Their 
authority can be questioned in the same way that the authority of 
Scripture can be questioned. Furthermore, and this is a point of 
some importance, councils could become the official repositories of 
“post-apostclic revelations.” 

Here we reach an ultimate cleavage between Protestants and 
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Catholics. Father Tavard must naturally assert that the Pope jis 
exempted from all of these liabilities, and the Protestant must nat. 
urally assert that whatever can be said of the human fallibilities of 
a group of Christians meeting in a council must also be asserted of a 
single Christian, even though he sit in Peter’s chair. In fact, the 
subsequent history of papal pronouncements cannot fail to suggest 
to the Protestant that the Papacy itself has become the repository 
of ‘“‘post-apostolic revelations,” since many of these seem to the Prot- 
estant to be utterly divorced from Biblical faith and the apostolic 
witness. Thus Father Tavard’s criticisms of conciliarism must be 
turned by the Protestant to the Papacy as well, even though Father 
‘Tavard cannot accept the latter procedure any more than the Prot. 
estant can reject it. One can only record this basic difference with 
regret. Father Tavard must assert that the Papacy is divinely pro- 
tected from error in a way that a council is not, while the Protestant 
must assert that neither enjoys this total exemption from error, and 
that both can be repositories of truth only to the extent that they 
submit themselves to the claims of Holy Scripture and faithfully re- 
flect its witness. 

4. It is with Father Tavard’s treatment of Luther and Calvin that 
the most persistent Protestant questions will naturally be raised. 
Father Tavard has a more sympathetic treatment than most Catholic 
writers are ever able to muster, and can to a certain extent under- 
stand the motives that led them in the direction they went. He 
also gives full weight to the disintegrative effect of Catholic theology 
upon the Church of their time. And yet he still comes to the con- 
clusion, apparently inevitable among Catholic scholars, that Luther 
was only a religious individualist who set “my” Gospel against the 
Gospel of catholic Christendom, and who used the Bible chiefly as 
a sourcebook of isolated texts to support “my” Gospel.” 

Here I can only record how diametrically opposite must be the 
conclusion to which a Protestant comes when he looks at the phe- 
nomenon of Luther’s reaction to medieval Christendom. Where 
the Catholic historian Lortz, for example, must criticize Luther 
because he was “not a good listener,” i.e., because he did not really 
listen to the Church, the Protestant must assert that Luther was 
above all else a very good listener, ?.e., that he listened with utmost 


24 For a thoroughly up-to-date assessment of Luther's use of Scripture, all disputants who 
are concerned about this problem must consult Jaroslav Pelikan’s Luther the Expositor, 
Concordia. 
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attentiveness to the voice of Scripture, heard within it the Word of 
God, and acted accordingly in obedience to that Word. It meant 
disagreement with the convictions and practices of the Church, but 
it was a disobedience in the name of Scripture for the sake of the 
Gospel, and thus also for the sake of the very Church itself. 

We find the same difficulty in the treatment of Calvin, for whom 
Father Tavard obviously has considerable admiration. But Calvin, 
too, is credited with having destroyed tradition and paved the way 
for subjectivism. ‘There are also a number of generalizations about 
Calvin’s theology that need to be challenged.** Father ‘Tavard makes 
what seems to me a questionable judgment about later Calvinism 
when he describes the efforts of Calvinists to find an objective cer- 
tainty for faith. He asserts that in the Scottish National Covenant 
of 1580 “the Scottish Kirk naively boasted of its own infallibility,” ** 
but he fails to take account of the safeguards against this very sort of 
thing that are contained in the disclaimer at the beginning of the 
Scots Confession of 1560: 


Protestand that gif onie man will note in this our confessioun onie 
artickle or sentence repugnand to Gods halie word, that it wald pleis 
him of his gentleness and for christian charities sake to admonish us 
of the same in writing; and we upon our honoures and fidelitie, be 
Gods grace do promise him satisfactioun fra the mouth of God, that 
is fra his halie scriptures, or else reformation of that quilk he sal 
prove to be amisse. 


Similarly, he cites the Westminster Confession’s assertion that in 
all controversies the Church is to appeal to the Scriptures, and the 
Scriptures in their original tongues. He therefore concludes, ‘‘Dis- 
carding the infallibility of a religious tradition, the Puritans thus 
paved the way for the infallibility of scholars.’’** But these are 
surely words too strong to describe the mind of the Westminster 
Divines, who, having asserted in the document under discussion that 
all councils can err, can reasonably be held to have included their 
own deliberations within this statement. Infallibility is not a no- 

25 simply list some of these that seem to me to do less than justice to Calvin: “Calvin 
accounted for faith in a way that may be termed aristocratic. ... He treated ordinary 
Christian life as though it were necessarily mystical. . . . Calvin overlooked for all practical 
purposes the world of everyday Christians, where sanctity and sin rub shoulders. . . . The 
ecclesiastical polity of his Geneva was not meant to assist the weak in faith. It was devised 
to sift the goats from the sheep, the damned from the predestined . . .” (pp. 104-105). And 
sO On. 


26 Tavard, op. cit., p. 110. 
27 Ibid. 
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tion that sits lightly on any Protestant head, be he even a Puritan 
divine. 

5. A Protestant reaction to Father Tavard’s treatment of the Coun. 
cil of Trent can only be one of excitement. Is it indeed possible 
that this is what the Tridentine fathers really meant? If we must 
not be too quick to jump to the conclusion that it is, we must also 
be increasingly open to the possibility that it may be. We shall 
have to wait and see what further Catholic research brings to light, 
and, fully as important, how these conclusions are received within 
the Roman Catholic magisteritum; for it will make necessary some 
burning Catholic reassessment of the post-Tridentine history of 
Catholic doctrine. But if Father Tavard has made his case, that 
case, while not removing all the obstacles to Catholic-Protestant 
understanding about the relationship of Scripture and tradition, 
certainly renders irrelevant two-thirds of the usual Protestant po- 
lemic about Trent, and opens up genuinely new possibilities of 
Catholic-Protestant dialogue in this whole area. 


III 


Father Tavard has expressly limited his study to a presentation 
of historical material. Nevertheless, his presentation raises a num- 
ber of fundamental issues that need re-thinking by Protestants. The 
following are half a dozen areas in which Protestants are called upon 
to engage in some fresh intramural debating in the light of Father 
Tavard’s study. 

1. Surely the basic question we must ask ourselves afresh is what 
we really mean by sola Scriptura. ‘That this was one of the rallying 
cries of the Reformation is self-evident. ‘The Reformers, confronted 
by what they could only feel tc be the corrupt traditions of men, 
made the decision to reject these false traditions and return to 
“Scripture alone” as source and norm for the life of the Church. 
Ever since, Protestants have attempted to rally their various ban- 
ners around the ensign inscribed sola Scriptura. Indeed, the cur- 
rent emphasis on “Biblical theology” (with its concomitant suspicion 
in some quarters of “natural theology’) is often interpreted as the 
modern expression of this basic Protestant impulse. 

But can we really get away with this? Can we really assert that 
we rely on Scripture alone? I am sure that we cannot, at least not 
as the phrase has come to be understood. We must face the fact 
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that a doctrine of sola Scriptura in any pure form is simply not a 
possibility for us. The reason this is so is a very basic one. No one 
in the 20th century can “leapfrog,” as it were, over nineteen inter- 
vening centuries and establish a simple continuity with the apostolic 
age in which the Scriptures were produced.” 

Even if this were desirable (which is debatable), it is impossible. 
The “leapfrog” is doomed to failure on at least two counts: (a) it 
ignores the fact that people inevitably read the Bible in the light 
of a denominational or theological heritage, and (b) it ignores the 
fact that they read it in the light of their contemporary situation. 
We must have enough Protestant courage to face both of these facts. 

(a) No one approaches the Bible free of denominational or theo- 
logical presuppositions. Lutherans tend to read the Bible in the 
light of the interpretive principle of justification by faith, Presby- 
terians in terms of the sovereignty of God. ‘The sect groups read 
it from the perspective of their own practices, which may range from 
snake handling to speaking in tongues. Liberal Protestants find the 
Bible a handbook for social justice, while conservative ones find it 
depicting an everlasting hell fire designed for liberals. 

(b) But our contemporary situation also conditions the way we 
read the Bible. Americans in East Lansing hear Romans 13 in a 
different way from Americans in East Berlin. When Mississippi 
Senators and Afrikaner Nationalists read Paul’s speech on Mars Hill, 
they draw different conclusions about racial discrimination than do 
natives of Indonesia or the Congo who read the same passages. 

No one is trying to be dishonest. Everyone claims to be hear- 
ing the Word of God. But the indisputable fact of the matter is 
that Lutherans, Presbyterians, sectarians, liberals, conservatives, East 
Lansingites, East Berliners, southern Americans, southern Afrikan- 
ers, Indonesians and Congolese all read the same Scripture and all 
hear different things. Much of this may be due to faulty reading 
and faulty listening. But it cannot all be explained so simply. It 
can be explained only by recognizing that Protestants do not rely 
on sola Scriptura in quite the unambiguous way that Reformation 
Sunday sermons would suggest.”° 

When the notion of sola Scriptura is interpreted as though we ac- 


“8 This suggests, incidentally, the need for a searching criticism of Kierkegaard’s thesis, 
in the Concluding Unscientific Postscript, that the nineteen centuries make no more differ- 
ence than a single day. 

_ 29The above four paragraphs are drawn from the forthcoming The Spirit of Protestant- 
ism, Oxford University Press. 
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tually approach Scripture de novo and make use of nothing else in 
arriving at Christian judgments, transforming Protestantism into 
“the religion of a book,” then Father Tavard is quite right in his 
assertion that the Protestant attempt to maintain this posture is an 
unfortunate and even disastrous one. 

But is this in fact what the phrase means or ought to mean? Do 
we not actually mean by sola Scriptura something quite different, 
so that when properly understood it does not imply either a naiveté 
with regard to our historical situation or a kind of individualistic 
interpretation of Scripture to fit what we desire to find in Scripture? 
When Protestantism asserts sola Scriptura it is not asserting that the 
only thing it believes in is the Bible, nor is it saying that Church 
history is unimportant, nor even that nothing else matters so long 
as one has a correct view of Scriptural inspiration. It is, on the 
contrary, asserting that if we wish to know Jesus Christ, if we wish 
to be confronted by him, judged by him and re-created by him, then 
Scripture is the place to which we must go, for Scripture is the means 
through which we discover for ourselves who he is and what he does. 
Without Scripture we cannot find him or be found by him. It is 
thus in Scripture alone that we discover what is needful for our sal- 


vation, Scripture not as something isolated from all else, but Scrip- 
ture as the ‘‘alone’’ source of our knowledge of him. 

What I am groping for in these statements has been put with sig- 
nal clarity by Professor Albert Outler in a statement that might well 
be taken as a starting point for subsequent discussion of this matter: 


All the great Reformation watchwords—sola Scriptura, sola fide, 
sola gratia—have one essential meaning: solus Christus. This is the 
source and center of Christian faith. . . . Solus Christus is the con- 
tent of Christian theology, and it is the source and center of Christian 
community. . . . Jesus Christ is the Christian dogma. Everything 
else in Christian thought derives from or subserves this primordial 
conviction. 

Protestantism exists to witness to Jesus Christ. It does not exist 
to witness to Scripture, save as Scripture in its turn is witness to 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The discussion thus far should make it clear that the issue can 
no longer be stated as ‘Scripture vs. tradition.” This is a wrong way 
of posing the problem that can only produce wrong answers. ‘The 


80 Outler, The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek, Oxford, p. 128. This is one 
of the most important contemporary books on the problem of tradition. 
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real problem is to discover a proper relationship between Scripture 
and tradition. 

This means that the question for Protestants is not, “How can we 
get rid of tradition?” or “How can we set Scripture against tradi- 
tion?” It is rather, “How can we employ tradition creatively within 
a Protestant context?” This is a very different question. To busy 
ourselves with it does not mean that we have already become crypto- 
Catholics. It means rather that we have acknowledged that there 
may be more fruitful ways of understanding the fullness of our Prot- 
estant heritage than we have yet explored. 

Now if Protestants are called upon to recognize that the Protestant 
stress on Scripture at the expense of tradition has created difficulties, 
Roman Catholics are no less called upon to recognize that post- 
Tridentine Catholic theology has created its own set of difficulties 
by exalting tradition at the expense of Scripture. (It would seem, 
indeed, to be one of the major implications of Father Tavard’s book 
that Roman Catholics must re-examine their own position in the 
light of the new understanding of Trent.) One of the most en- 
couraging things on the ecumenical scene is the fact that these re- 
assessments have actually begun. The Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches has a theological commission on 
Tradition and Traditions, under the leadership of Professors Outler 
and Skydsgaard, that is examining precisely these issues, and the 
most significant emphasis in contemporary Roman Catholic theology 
has been its renewed stress on Biblical studies. Professor Cullmann, 
commenting on this dual reorientation, says: 


We are beginning to understand on the Protestant side what an 
immense treasure there is in the work of the Fathers, and we have 
begun to break away from that strange conception of Church history 
and Christian thought which supposed that between the second and 
the sixteenth centuries there was, with the exception of certain sects. 
acomplete eclipse of the gospel. 

On the other side, we are witnessing today a Catholic interest in 
the reading and study of the Bible greater, perhaps, than at any pre- 
vious period. The work of Pére Lagrange, to name only one; the 
encyclical Divino afflante spiritu; the extraordinary energy of the 
Biblical Institute in Rome and of the Biblical School of the Domini- 
cans in Jerusalem; the publication of the excellent translation in the 
Sainte Bible, known as the Jerusalem Bible; do these not prove that 
the most valuable Catholic contributions to the understanding of the 
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Bible are due, despite the theory of tradition, to a direct, immediate 
contact with the biblical text in the original? ® 

3. Now if our Protestant problem is not accurately described as 
the acceptance of Scripture and the rejection of tradition, but as the 
creative use of tradition for the better understanding of Scripture, 
this raises some further problems. If Father Tavard is right in his 
re-assessment of Trent, the Roman Catholic could assert that his 
concern is likewise to establish “the creative use of tradition for the 
better understanding of Scripture.” This means that we must take 
special pains to distinguish just what we mean by “tradition,” not 
only among ourselves but in distinction from Catholic usage. This 
implies the necessity of a philological study more intensive than | 
am aware that Protestants have yet made. 

Without taking the easy out of suggesting that “the problem of 
tradition” is merely a problem of semantics, it can be said that much 
of our difficulty springs from the fact that Protestants and Catholics 
mean different things by the same word, and that even among our- 
selves we give the word different meanings in different contexts. 
(The discriminating reader may feel that the latter tendency has 
been given ample illustration in the preceding pages.) Protestants, 
furthermore, tend to use “tradition” as a pejorative term, meaning 
by it, let us say, “man-made accretions that have distorted the apos- 
tolic faith beyond recognition.” But when Catholics refer to “tra- 
dition” they can presuppose the complete congruence of that same 
apostolic faith with Munificentissimus Deus. 

It is important therefore to recognize that the word “tradition” 
can bear many meanings. Catholics, for example, distinguish be- 
tween “‘passive tradition,” 7.e., the content of doctrine, and “active 
tradition,” 7.e., the transmission of doctrine from one age to another 
through the living magisterium of the Church of Rome. In this 
sense, active and passive tradition coincide for Roman Catholics. 
They would not thus coincide for Protestants, even if the latter 
could be persuaded (which is unlikely) to accept the notion of tra- 
dition as “passive.” Such a notion suggests a kind of propositional 


31Cullmann, “The Tradition,” in The Early Church, Westminster, p. 98. Professor 
Cullmann has been more responsible than any other Protestant theologian for the increasing 
rapprochement in Europe between Catholic and Protestant scholarship. Cf. his Peter, West- 
minster; A Message to Catholics and Protestants, Eerdmans; and Begegnung der Christen, a 
series of essays jointly edited by Professor Cullmann and a Roman Catholic. A full-scale 
Roman Catholic treatment of Cullmann’s theology has recently been published in France. 
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revelation that has recently come under heavy fire in certain Prot- 
estant quarters. 

The Protestant, to be sure, refers to tradition as the content of 
what is “handed on,” and as the actual act of “handing on”’ itself, 
and in this sense the two are, indeed, from the Protestant perspective, 
inseparable. For it is by the very act of “handing on” (in, for ex- 
ample, the event of preaching or the event of the Lord’s Supper) 
that the content is given its meaning. The actual act of “handing 
on” is at the same time a “re-calling” of a past event, and a “‘re- 
alling’”’ that makes the past event a contemporary event. ‘This no- 
tion, to which we must return, has important consequences for our 
understanding of the relation of tradition and the Holy Spirit, and 
for our understanding of the distinction between apostolic tradition 
and later ecclesiastical tradition. 

Is it enough, with the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order 
(1937), to refer to tradition as “the living stream of the Church's 
life’? Must not traditio, “handing over,” be defined by us in terms 
that will make clear who “hands over” what, in what way, and under 
what conditions? Or will this, as some Protestants would urge, 
overly formalize matters that are better left to the discretion of the 
Holy Spirit, who can over-rule all the theological statements that 
men devise? 

Nor do even these comments begin to explore the varied meanings 
“tradition” has had. Sometimes (as in orthodox Protestantism) it 
has been equated with the content of Scripture so that the Biblical 
message, committed to writing, and the Biblical message alone, is 
what is “handed down.” Sometimes (as in various forms of ‘‘catholi- 
cism’”’) it has been identified with the faith set forth in the ecumeni- 
cal creeds. Elsewhere it has meant the interpretation given to those 
ceeds by the Fathers . . . or the medieval doctors . . . or the 
lth century Reformers . . . or (becoming more and more rigid) 
the 17th century Reformers. In some strands of sectarian Prot- 
étantism, tradition has been equated with unwritten information 
given at various times by the Holy Ghost to men specially inspired 
(0 receive such truths. 

A good deal of work is clearly needed if such diverse interpreta- 
tions are to contribute to, rather than hinder, ecumenical discus- 
son. Once again Professor Outler provides us with a starting point, 
in the context of his discussion of a true authority rooted in history, 
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“and yet not located or circumscribed by human institutions and 
traditions”: 


There is just such an authority for all Christians. It is the origin 
and center of our faith and our community. It is God’s self-mani- 
festation in Jesus Christ who possesses all men who receive Him 
(John 1: 12). It is God’s prime act of tradition—or “handing over” 
Jesus Christ to share our existence and to effect our salvation. “For 
he who did not spare his own Son but ‘handed him over’ for us all, 
will he not also give us all things else with him?” (Romans 3: 31-32; 
cf. also Romans 4: 24-25). 

This divine “tradition,” or paradosis, was a divine act in human 
history—and it is renewed and made contemporary in the ongoing 
course of history by the act of God’s Holy Spirit, whom Jesus “handed 
over” to his disciples in the last hour on the cross (John 13: 30), 
The Holy Spirit—‘‘sent by the Father in my name” (John 14: 25)- 
re-creates the original act of tradition (traditum) by an act of “tradi- 
tioning” (actus tradendi), so that the tradition of Jesus Christ be. 
comes a living force in later lives and in faith based on response to 
a contemporary witness. . . . 

The primary aim of the apostolic community was to “hand over” 
Jesus Christ to all who would receive Him by faith and according 
to their testimony.” 


Surely the last sentence provides a meeting point with Father 
Tavard’s statement that “tradition is the art of passing on the Gos- 
pel.” The Gospel must clearly be “passed on” (or “handed over”) 
from generation to generation. ‘The fact that the Gospel is itself 
constituted by a series of historical events, and that we live at a later 
historical period than the events themselves, makes tradition in this 
sense inevitable, and we can accept the fact as an indisputable point 
of common departure.™ 

But even if we can have a point of common departure, it does not 
appear likely that we shall have a point of common arrival. For, 
almost immediately, we discover that our understanding of how the 
Gospel is “‘passed on”’ creates differences between us—intramural dif- 
ferences between Protestants as well as extramural differences be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. We must now look at what some 
of these cleavages are. 


82 Outler, op. cit., pp. 110-111, 113. 

88 It is discouraging to discover how hard it is to convince Protestants of this elemental 
fact that the very nature of Christian faith as rooted in history makes it impossible to escape 
from tradition, in the sense of “handing on.” Their fears about the consequences of making 
such an admission would appear to be directly proportionate to the deficiency of their under- 
standing of the significance of the Holy Spirit in Christian history. 
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4. One of them is the problem of the Biblical canon, which in- 
volves not only the canon itself but also its relationship to non- 
canonical materials in the life of the Church.* 

Contemporary Protestantism betrays a certain uneasiness concern- 
ing the canon. The structure of the New Testament canon was 
originally dictated by the belief, now known to be incorrect, that 
each of the 27 books could claim apostolic authorship. ‘Today we 
are forced to assert that if the early fathers did the right thing in 
giving the canon the shape it now has, they did so for the wrong 
reason, but that this, rather than being the greatest reason, was a 
providential act of the Holy Spirit, who has thus used the follies of 
men to praise him. To critics, it often sounds like ex post facto 
reasoning. 

If, however, we must no longer try to claim apostolic authorship 
for our 27 books, it seems clearer and clearer that we can claim apos- 
tolic content, and that it is both possible and proper to assert that 
the New Testament does indeed satisfy the criterion of apostolicity. 
That is to say, if we want to know what the apostolic faith was and 
i we know where to turn. We turn to the New Testament as our 
surest way of recovering that witness—and maintaining it. The New 
Testament becomes our norm or yardstick for measuring the apos- 
tolic faith, and this is precisely what the word “canon” means. 

We are not, however, out of the woods when we have made this 
assertion. For the same Biblical studies that have overturned the 
daims of apostolic authorship have likewise made clear that the 
New Testament is not a static deposit of “apostolic faith.” It is, 
we may say, the apostolic faith becoming conscious of itself, the 
faith of the early Church as it is growing and developing to matur- 
iy. Within the New Testament itself we find many examples of 
a developing “tradition,” ranging from the earliest documents (ca. 
50 A.D.) to the latest (ca. 150 A.D.). The shape of the Christologi- 
cal affirmations in the Petrine sermons in Acts and in the letter to 
the Colossians certainly demonstrate that Scripture is itself part of 
the developing tradition within the early Church. When we take 
into account the oral traditions behind the documents, we discover 


that over a century has elapsed between certain liturgical fragments 
preserved in Paul’s letters, and the Second Epistle of Peter. If this 


3¢Cf. particularly Cullmann, The Early Church, Westminster, esp. pp. 87-99, and Diem, 
ogmatics, Oliver and Boyd, pp. 194-239. Diem contains a critique of Cullmann on pp. 215 f. 
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does not create a hopeless situation, it certainly creates a more com. 
plex one, and we are never entitled to talk glibly about “the apostolic 
faith,” as though this were easily discernible in all of its ramifications 
simply by reference to the New Testament. 

Protestant apologetics has a further face-lifting job to do if it is 
not to be reduced to face-saving. For there is a type of Protestant 
defense of the canon which is so eager to exalt the difference between 
the Bible and other books, even subsequent Christian literature of 
high calibre, that it gives the impression that the Holy Spirit was 
extraordinarily active for a few decades and that once the 27 books 
were completed his job was done. ‘This is certainly the impression 
that much Protestant exaltation of Scripture makes on Catholics, 
both Anglo- and Roman. ‘The Anglicans, for their part, being un- 
willing to concede the Holy Spirit so short an active life, extend his 
activity to include the ecumenical councils of the undivided Church. 
But, as Father Tavard points out, why should he cease to guide the 
Church after 500 years? On these terms, Roman Catholics appear 
to have far the most impressive record of assistance from the Holy 
Spirit, since they claim that he has never ceased to guide and direct 
the See of Peter. 

This type of argument misses, of course, the point of what Prot- 
estantism means in giving such an exalted place to the canon. No 
Protestant means to assert that the work of the Holy Spirit ceases 
when the canon is complete. What we mean to say is that from that 
time on his unceasing work receives a different outward expression. 
For, the witness of the original apostles now being completed and 
the substance of their faith preserved for us in Holy Scripture, it 
becomes the task of the Holy Spirit henceforth to lead us into all 
truth, by helping us to understand what is contained in Scripture 
itself, and making those events contemporaneous for us. ‘This is 
the insight toward which Calvin was pointing in the /nstitutes when 
he placed such emphasis on the relationship of Word and Spirit. 
There may need to be more Protestant work done to articulate what 
this relationship involves today, but Calvin was surely on the right 
track.** 

A related issue that is particularly highlighted by Father Tavard's 
book is the question of the limits of the New Testament canon. The 


85 One of the best contemporary treatments of the relationship of the Holy Spirit to 
the ongoing tradition is contained in Daniel Jenkins, Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit, 
Westminster. 
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Protestant answer is clear: 27 books. ‘The Catholic answer is not so 
dear. “Scripture,” in the Catholic sense, as Father Tavard’s study 
shows, includes considerably more than 27 books, and at various 
times in Church history the limits have stretched to almost infinite 
width, to include writings of the apostolic fathers, the patristic writ- 
ers, the conclusions of ecumenical councils, and so forth. This di- 
vergence in what is meant by “‘Scripture”’ is one of the most serious 
barriers to clearer Catholic-Protestant dialogue. This particular job 
of clarification, however, seems in the nature of the case to reside 
particularly with the Roman Catholic scholars. 

As a Protestant who has been excited by Karl Barth’s suggestion 
that we must in principle regard the canon as “open,” ** I must con- 
fess that reading Father Tavard’s book gives me second thoughts on 
the matter. I do not find myself reassured, as I read his account of 
the fortunes of “Scripture,” that a flexible canon is necessarily a good 
thing. The whole course of medieval Christianity and, I must add, 
of post-Tridentine Catholicism, seems to lead further and further 
away from “the faith once delivered to the saints,” and more and 
more in the direction of what appears distressingly like a new gospel. 
Be that as it may, the Protestant claim concerning the providential 
character of a fixed canon seems to me less and less like ex post facto 
reasoning, and more and more like sober fact.* 

5. We are already moving from the problem of the canon itself 
tothe problem of the relationship of the canon to non-canonical ma- 
terials. Here we are concerned with the relationship of the apos- 
tolic witness in the New Testament to the subsequent witness of 
Christendom. How are these related? Can we assert that there is 
a decisive watershed in Christian history, to which all subsequent 
generations of Christians look back if they are to understand the 
meaning of their faith? Put in terms that broad, Protestants and 
Catholics could surely agree. But can we go further, as the mark- 
ing off of the canon would seem to suggest, and make a radical dis- 
tinction between what Oscar Cullmann has called “apostolic tradi- 
tion” and “ecclesiastical tradition’? Here there begins to be clear 
division between Protestants and Catholics which is pinpointed more 
precisely when we go on to ask whether the function of the apostles 

86 Cf. Barth, Church Dogmatics, I, 2, esp. pp. 476 ff. 

87 Having said this, I must go on to say that Barth’s whole treatment of Scripture, canon, 


authority, and tradition in Church Dogmatics, I, 2, Ch. III, is perhaps the most creative in 
modern Protestant thought. 
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was a unique function that ceased with them, or a function which 
was itself “handed on” to subsequent followers. At this point the 
issue is fairly joined between Cullmann’s assertion that “the aposto. 
late is by definition a unique office which cannot be delegated” **_ 
a claim widely repeated in Protestant literature—and Father Dan. 
ielou’s assertion (in response to Cullmann) that “in this transmission 
and interpretation of the message, the Church enjoys a divine infal- 
lible authority as did the apostles as recipients of revelation.” *° 

In the Catholic view there is great stress on continuity of function, 
so that what was done in and through the apostles continues to be 
done in and through their delegated successors. ‘The notion of the 
apostolate as a unique office that cannot be delegated would, of 
course, be a serious blow to the Roman Catholic doctrine of suc- 
cession. And yet, as Cullmann’s researches have shown,*® there is 
impressive evidence to suggest a radical difference between the time 
of the apostles and the time of their successors, between “‘the preach- 
ing of the apostles and the preaching of those who depend on the 
apostles.’” As Daniel Jenkins has argued in The Nature of Catho- 
licity, the apostles do not leave us successors to themselves, they leave 
us their witness, their testimony, which is preserved for us in Holy 
Scripture. The validity of the Protestant stance is greatly affected 
by whether or not this radical distinction between the first apostles 
and all subsequent generations of Christians can be maintained. 

If we insist on this, we are not for a moment denying “tradition.” 
We are merely saying that there is a difference between the apostolic 
tradition itself, and the tradition of subsequent generations of Chris- 
tians. This assertion is based not simply on a good deal of internal 
New Testament evidence, but on the fact that the distinction was 
clearly accepted by the early Church itself. The very fact that the 
canon was established is the best evidence that the early Church was 
determined to distinguish between the apostolic tradition and all 
later tradition, and to insist that the former be the norm for the lat- 


38 Cullmann, op. cit., p. 77. 

89 Danielou, in Dieu Vivant, p. 111, italics added; cited in Cullmann, op. cit., p. 75. 

40 Cf. ibid., especially pp. 75-87. 

41 The problem of the relationship of the apostolate to the subsequent ministry of the 
Church is a source of dispute not only between Protestants and Roman Catholics but be- 
tween Protestants and certain Anglicans as well. The poles of the argument are well repre- 
sented by Kirk, ed., The Apostolic Ministry, Hodder and Stoughton, and T. W, Manson, The 
Church’s Ministry, Westminster. So much is at stake in the outcome of this debate that it 
is hard to be sure what constitutes convincing research. The ecclesiastical affiliation of the 
writer being known, the position with which he will emerge at the end of his research is 
predictible to a depressingly high degree. 
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ter. Later tradition there certainly is, for Protestants as well as 
Catholics, but the function of the later tradition is to help interpret 
the earlier. ‘This task of interpretation is always the task of the 
Church, but the interpreters stand under the apostolic tradition 
rather than beside it. Cullmann comments: 


There is an apostolic tradition which is a norm because it rests 
upon eye-witnesses chosen by God, and because Christ speaks di- 
rectly in it, and there is a post-apostolic tradition which is a valuable 
help for the understanding of the divine Word, but is not to be 
regarded as a norm.** 

It would seem as though the divergence here were complete, with 
Protestants assigning a unique authority to the apostolic tradition 
and Catholics giving coordinate authority to ecclesiastical tradition. 
But Father Tavard’s treatment of the Council of Trent raises the 
question of whether we are quite as far apart as this. 

When Father Tavard can state as the implicit meaning of Trent 
that “‘the whole Gospel is contained in Scripture as it is also con- 
tained in the traditions,” ** and again that “Scripture contains all 
revealed doctrine, and the Church’s faith, which includes apostolic 
traditions, interprets it,” ** we have at least come within hailing dis- 
tance. Trent’s rejection of the partim ... partim formula sug- 
gests, to Father Tavard at least, that Scripture and tradition live in 
this kind of organic relationship to one another. ‘Tradition, in this 
sense is not “elevated” above Scripture: rather, tradition is the faith- 
ful interpretation of Scripture by the Church under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. If this italicized assertion is indeed what Father 
Tavard means, it is certainly patent of a Protestant interpretation, 
and I have stated it in a way that as a Protestant I would be prepared 
to defend. 

But I am afraid that we do not come to a point of real meeting. 
For Protestants know that Father Tavard, along with Father Dan- 
iou and every other Roman Catholic theologian, must go on to 
assert that “the faithful interpretation of Scripture by the Church 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit,’ is guaranteed to be infal- 
lible and irreformable, and as Protestants we cannot help interpret- 
ing this to mean that the Church can make of Scripture whatever 
it chooses to make. This is a real impasse, for the Catholic does not 


42 Cullmann, op. cit., p. 86. 
43 Tavard, op. cit., p. 208. 
44 [bid., p. 209. 
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accept the implication (if not innuendo) behind the assertion that 
the Catholic Church “makes of Scripture whatever it chooses to 
make.” This is nonsense if not blasphemy to the Catholic, since 
the Church, under divine protection, can only make Scripture mean 
what it truly means. This is the precious assurance that the dogma 
of infallibility guarantees. But the Protestant remains convinced 
that his appraisal is in fact an accurate description of what has hap. 
pened in the unfolding of Roman Catholic dogma, particularly since 
1854. The dogmas of the Immaculate Conception, of Papal Infal- 
libility, and of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, do not seem 
to him to be accurate interpretations either of the explicit or the 
implicit intent of the apostolic witness. They seem indeed to 
undercut that witness. And their presence as irreformable dogmas 
makes the Protestant less than sanguine about the extent to which 
the re-assessment of Trent suggested by Father Tavard could really 
take hold on Roman Catholicism without threatening the entire 
edifice of post-Tridentine theology. (In fairness to Father Tavard 
it must be said that his present book is not concerned with this prob- 
lem. We must hope, however, that he will take occasion in another 
book to deal with the problem just stated, for it is an awesome 
stumbling-block to the Protestant mentality.) 

6. Even if we appear to come to an ultimate cleavage over the 
relation of apostolic tradition to ecclesiastical tradition, there is a 
final point at which the thrust of Father Tavard’s book suggests a 
creative line for Protestant thought. This is focused by his in- 
sistence on the inseparability of the Book and the Church. I think 
we must be willing to meet Father Tavard considerably more than 
halfway here. We must be willing to agree, from our premises, 
that what is needed is “‘an inclusive concept of Scripture and of the 
Church. Scripture cannot be the Word of God once it has been 
severed from the Church which is the Bride and the Body of Christ. 
And the Church could not be the Bride and the Body, had she not 
received the gift of understanding the Word. . . . The Church in- 
plies the Scripture as the Scripture implies the Church.” “* We 
must utter our own “Amen,” to his concluding words: ““To prefer 
the one to the other amounts to renouncing both.” * 

Certainly there is no difficulty at all for us in the first assertion 


45 Ibid., p. 246. 
46 Ibid., p. 247. 
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that the Church implies Scripture. The Reformation was built on 
this. In the Reformers’ eyes, the medieval heresy was its denial of 
this fact. The reform of the Church was a reform based on listen- 
ing to the Word of God found in Scripture. No Scripture, no 
Church. 

Protestantism is less confident in asserting that Scripture implies 
the Church. It would be my contention, however, that this is just 
as inextricably a part of the Protestant witness. We do not just have 
Scripture, we have Scripture-in-the-Church. Surely Scripture, as 
the product of the Christian community, is likewise the sustainer 
of the Christian community. The Bible is both the product and 
the producer of the Church. If a Christian hears the Biblical mes- 
sage in solitude, as he may, this will never be the end of the matter, 
for the very nature of the message will force him into community. 
Indeed, the fact that he has been able to hear the Bible in solitude 
will only be possible because there has been a community reading 
it, studying it, and also passing it on (t.e., “traditioning”’ it), so that 
it is there for him to read. The Word of God, we must assert, 
speaks its most vibrant word to the people of God, the royal priest- 
hood. ‘This means that we cannot really talk about the Bible with- 


out talking about the Church. So if we have always asserted vig- 
orously that the Church implies the Bible, perhaps we are now 
called upon to assert more vigorously than we have that the Bible 
implies the Church. At this point, we can only feel very close to 
Father ‘Tavard in his conclusion. 


IV 


But this remains for the Protestant only the penultimate word. 
The Protestant must make this assertion in a Protestant context or 
be misunderstood. For, no matter how much Trent may be re- 
assessed, we still mean something different when we talk about the 
relation of Scripture and Church. There still remains a priority 
inthe relationship. Scripture (as the account of the apostolic faith) 
is always normative, and the Church (as the extended attempt to re- 
flect upon and “hand on” the apostolic faith) is always derivative. 
The Church stands under Scripture, not alongside it. Scripture 
judges the Church, not vice-versa. The Church is a listening 
Church before it is a teaching Church. It must listen to Holy 
Scripture, listen to whatever Scripture says to it under the guid- 
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ance and illumination of the Holy Spirit, speak whatever it hears 
—and then listen again, realizing in fear and trembling that the 
Word of God may be a judging Word before it is a healing Word, 
a Word that must destroy if it is ever to fulfill. 

It is for just this reason that Scripture must be given priority in 
the partnership. The saving fact about the committing of the apos-. 
tolic witness to writing is the fact that the text is there. We can 
distort it, misinterpret it, and twist it, to be sure, and the history 
of the Church is full of sorry examples of how men have done this, 
But we can never quite get away with it, for the text remains—to 
speak its Word more powerfully than our word, to rise up and drown 
out our voices when we go too far astray from it. It has done this 
before, and it will do it again. This self-recuperative power of the 
Word is the secret of renewal in the life of the Church. Only as 
we are ready to concede this priority to the Scriptural witness can 
we have any hope of transmitting faithfully the apostolic witness. 
Without the text, we would inevitably distort the witness. We do 
it all the time, and it is the givenness of the text that finally thwarts 
us in this endeavor. 

None of this can be guaranteed by human means. There is an 
‘apostolic succession,” but it is measured not by the imposition of 
a certain number of validated human hands, it is measured by our 
fidelity to the apostolic witness, the norm for which is Holy Scrip- 
ture. Continuity there is, but it is God’s and not ours. Divine 
continuity can exist in the midst of human discontinuity.** The 
Holy Spirit can be indifferent to human channels, even channels 
guaranteed to possess the proper credentials. He can, as he has 
done before, raise up children of Abraham out of the most un- 
promising looking stones. We can never claim that he must use 
us. We can only hope that we will be used by him. 


47On this point, see further Jenkins, Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit, Westminster, 
pp. 88 ff. 
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RACE, EQUALITY, AND RELIGION 


By Epwarp A. TIRYAKIAN 


VER since the much publicized and influential 1954 Supreme 
Court decision concerning integration in public education, 
the question of racial segregation (or its obverse, racial inte- 

gration) has attained national prominence in a variety of contexts. 
Even without the Supreme Court decision, post-World War II socio- 
economic-political conditions in the United States and abroad have 
accentuated the importance of race relations as a topic of primary 
importance. The former status quo wherein the White race had 
established socio-economic-political superiority over non-Whites is 
rapidly crumbling, and the legitimacy of the former status quo has 
today hardly any public defenders, either in the United States or in 
the rest of the world. Even in the American South the conservative 
Whites advocate a gradual integration policy and seem to resent more 
that integration appears to be forced upon them by Northern liberals 
than that there should be any integration at all. In the Union of 
South Africa, often cited as the last bastion of White racial suprem- 
acy, One must note that the doctrine of apartheid stresses in theory 
the separation of races for the mutual benefit of both, not the per- 
petual bondage of non-Whites. All in all, then, with a few excep- 
tions, most public statements on racial integration assume or take 
for granted that racial integration is a necessary and desirable state 
of affairs, and conversely that racial segregation or racial inequality 
should be condemned. 

Even among social scientists whose code of ethics qua scientists 
professes objectivity, organized skepticism, and personal detachment 
concerning whatever social phenomena be under investigation, the 
subject of race relations seems to be a singularly different species: 


The major studies of the race problems have quite boldly affirmed 
their moral bias and defended a departure from strict scientific neu- 
trality as necessary and good.* 


1 Waldo Beach, “A Theological Analysis of Race Relations,” in Paul Ramsey, ed., Faith 
and Ethics, The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), p. 207. 
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Amidst the tremendous diversity of attention paid to race rela- | ;ur 
tions as manifested in myriads of studies dealing with economic, Cot 
political, legal, communal, and other aspects, there is one field of | Asi 
investigation which, surprisingly enough, has been rather neglected | for 
relative to its fundamental significance. Just what are the moral } Un: 
sources which provide the ethical justification for abolishing race Mo: 
segregation and for advocating racial equality? What constitutes | Afr 
the normative basis for doing away with the old social status quo? tive 
This will constitute the task of this paper, in which the writer will N 
try to advance the thesis that if any universal and ethically binding cont 
grounds can be advanced for racial integration, they can be located | usa 
only within Christian theology. ing 

We shall approach our thesis by employing the method of reduc. | ity, 
tion: that is, we shall examine other than theological grounds which | raci: 
are commonly advanced as providing justification for racial inte- H 
gration, and we shall see whether in fact they are capable of provid- | tenti 
ing the moral basis necessary. If they can be shown to be unable | the - 
to provide the normative justification, we shall then be left with the | safes 
theological argument, which will be examined in turn. right 

De 
I wen 

To begin, we first cite a commonly used argument against racial | dora 
segregation, the economic one: separate (and even theoretically | mora 
equal) facilities for Whites and Negroes is economically a costly | Sout] 
proposition. It involves waste of economic resources which might | favor 
be used more efficiently. econ 

This economic argument may have various ramifications, but, | litica 
without denying its economic soundness, what normative or ethical | right: 
justification does it advance? In all honesty, the answer must be | one ¢ 
none. If Whites in the South (and in the North) are willing to pay | of the 
the costs of racial segregation (and certainly economists will not con- | this 1 
test that Whites pay a greater share of the tax burden than non- | majo. 
Whites) regardless of what the financial burden may be, then cer- | goric: 
tainly this economic inefficiency provides no good moral reason for | guard 
altering the status quo. If Whites are willing to pay the financial | Whit 
price of racial segregation, how can the economic argument be used rights 
as a normative justification for racial integration? and V 

A second argument frequently advanced against racial segregation | buster 
involves reference to political factors. One current version of this | ing th 
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runs as follows: in our present titanic battle against international 
Communism we can ill afford to have Communist propaganda in 
Asia and Africa make capital of the racial situation in the South or, 
for that matter, any form of racial segregation in the rest of the 
United States. Little Rock and other more recent incidents give 
Moscow potent weapons in its attempt to alienate emergent Black 
Africa from the United States, and at the same time limit the effec- 
tiveness of our barbs at Soviet imperialism in the satellite countries. 

Now, this argument is also a very practical one, and undoubtedly 
contains much political acumen. But a second’s reflection will make 
us aware that to argue from political expediency is far from advanc- 
ing any ethical or moral justification for racial integration; in real- 
ity, this argument is as barren of a normative basis for abolishing 
racial inequalities as was the economic argument. 

However, another form of political contention demands our at- 
tention. America is a democracy, and although the majority has 
the right to decide, the minority’s rights in a democracy must be 
safeguarded. ‘The Negroes constitute a minority, therefore their 
rights ought to be protected and secured. 

Does this not provide the moral basis for racial integration so that 
we need search no further? Actually, this argument opens up a Pan- 
dora’s box and by no means provides the necessary and sufficient 
moral basis which we are seeking. First of all, consider just the 
South alone. Undoubtedly, the great majority of Whites there 
favor some form of segregation, some sort of White supremacy in 
economic, political, and social affairs. Since they constitute a po- 
litical majority, then their wishes ought to be allowed, although the 
rights of non-Whites equally ought to be safeguarded—but how can 
one decide on ethical grounds whether to give primacy to the rights 
of the majority or to those of the minority? ‘To a large extent, does 
this not depend upon our personal feelings vis-a-vis the particular 
majority or the particular minority? If we make a sort of cate- 
gorical imperative that the rights of the minority ought to be safe- 
guarded, then in terms of the United States as a whole, Southern 
Whites in Congress form a definite minority, and consequently their 
rights ought to be given priority over those from the liberal North 
and West. Somehow, civil rights advocates take a dim view of fili- 
busters and other political safeguards of Southern Whites as thwart- 
ing the majority in Congress, but is this not inconsistent with their 
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supporting the rights of Negroes in the South who form a politi- 
cal minority there? So this boils down to which minority one 
feels sympathetic towards, rather than any consistent ethical stand. 
Therefore, we must conclude that political arguments concerning 
the desirability of ending racial segregation may have political merit 
but in themselves can provide no binding ethical or moral basis. 


II 


If economic and political arguments in favor of racial integration 
fail to provide us with a moral justification—although they may pro- 
vide it on other grounds—for abolishing racial segregation, then per- 
haps we can turn to social scientists such as social psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and sociologists. As part of their professional duties 
they conduct empirical investigations on social phenomena, includ- 
ing race relations. What are the findings of those pursuing “the 
science of society,” and what data have they obtained through sci- 


entific procedures that can provide us with the ethical justification 
for racial integration? What is the position of scientific experts in 
social relations concerning this crucial problem? 

First of all, it may be pointed out that the position of social sci- 


entists vis-a-vis ethics and normative pronouncements concerning 
social phenomena is very problematical and complex, to say the 
least. On the one hand, there are those who uphold the positivistic 
tradition of objectivity, detachment, and the separation of science 
from social ethics and normative judgments. Perhaps the leading 
spokesman of this camp is the well-known sociologist George Lund- 
berg whose position is summarized in the following statements: 


When a question involves a value judgment as to what people 
should want, scientists cannot give an unconditional answer. . . 
There are no research procedures thus far developed that can verify 
the claim that men should desire one thing rather than something 
else.” 


While this view is probably voiced at the ideological level by the 
majority of academic social scientists, a contrasting position also has 
been ably represented by such figures as Robert Lynd * and George 
Simpson,‘ who have held that, by the nature of their work, social 


2 George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag, Otto N. Larsen, Sociology, rev. ed. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958), pp. 16 f. 

8 Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 

# Science as Morality (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Humanist Press, 1953). 
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scientists should take an active part in applying their findings to im- 
proving social life and in general should realize that there is a close 
interrelation between science and morality—in other words, that 
there can be no separation between science and ethics. 

So the question as to whether it is in the nature of the social sci- 
ences to tell us what is or is not a desirable state of social affairs is 
very difficult to answer. Moreover, one standpoint which directly 
or indirectly claims many adherents in the social sciences increases 
the confusion and complexity of the issue: the standpoint of cultural 
relativism. Cultural relativism (directly related to ethical relativity 
in philosophy) in essence states that each sociocultural system has 
evolved its own patterns of life, including moral behavior, that these 
patterns cannot be evaluated against an objective yardstick, and that 
therefore one cannot make invidious comparisons of one culture’s 
patterns in terms of the observers’ own culture. Such an invidious 
comparison is termed “ethnocentrism,” and in the majority of text- 
books written by anthropologists or sociologists, ethnocentrism is 
implicitly or explicitly treated as a practice which not only curtails 
scientific objectivity, but which “. . . results in prejudicial language 
and overt behaviors taking such organizational forms as the mission- 
ary movement, wars, and educational and religious indoctrination.” * 

Needless to say, agreement with strict cultural relativism is in- 
compatible with espousing racial integration on universal ethical 
grounds. If one accepts the principle that each sociocultural sys- 
tem’s solution of moral problems involving interpersonal relations 
is as good or as valid as any other, then one must accept the existent 
pattern of racial segregation and inequality in the American South 
or in the Union of South Africa.® 

Of course, one must point out that in the face of Nazism and 
Communism, acceptance of cultural relativism today is more limited 
than a generation ago: “Emotionally and practically, this extreme 
position is hardly tolerable—even for scholars—in the contemporary 
world.” 7 Summarizing recent trends, the distinguished anthropol- 
ogist Clyde Kluckhohn has stated, ““The human parade has many 


5 John F. Cuber, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, 4th ed. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959), pp. 118 f. 

6 Moreover, the acceptance of cultural relativism coupled with ethnocentrism is logically 
and emotionally incongruent with the attempt to bring the Gospel to non-Christians, for 
would not this be violating the moral sanctity of non-Christian sociocultural systems? 

7 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Ethical Relativity: Sic Et Non,” The Journal of Philosophy, LII (No- 
vember 10, 1955), p. 663. 
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floats, but, when one strips off the cultural symbolism, the ethical 
standards represented are akin.’’* Although unwilling to accept 
metaphysical absolutes, he is willing to go so far as to say that there 
are, or that there may be, “conditional” or “moving” absolutes in 
the empirical sense. But although one finds universal moral con- 
cepts (such as the concept of murder, the notion of incest, mutual 
obligations between parents and children), Kluckhohn goes on to 
state that ‘universality as such is not transmutable into a categorical 
imperative.” ° 

In brief, then, at the general level, the relation between the social 
sciences and ethics or morality is not clearcut, and a consensus seems 
lacking. Although one might wish for something more hopeful and 
positive, one has to agree with the observation that “by proclaiming 
moral relativity and hence the relativity of contemporary morality, 
science presumably undermines absolute morality but has difficulty 
in establishing a morality relative to the present.” *° 

Even granting that social scientists cannot give us categorical im- 
peratives, perhaps a hopeful beginning may be made if we look at 
what their scientific research has unearthed concerning race segre- 
gation or racial equality, or placed in a broader perspective, social 
stratification and social equality. What have they found out? 

Certainly, the empirical findings are very extensive and complex, 
but if we get to the core of the matter, we find that either there is 
a lack of valid general propositions or else what has been found is 
not very encouraging from the point of view of racial integration. 
Thus, 


Desegregation does not automatically entail mutual acceptance. 
Desegregation at first will be overwhelmingly opposed by the gen- 
eral public. It therefore will have to be accomplished without the 
support of public opinion.” 


More generally, empirical findings all attest to social inequalities 
of diverse sorts and degrees among ethnic and racial groups, and a 
universal finding is that social stratification exists in all complex 
societies. In no presently known society does social equality exist 
or persist on a large scale—not even societies which profess it ideo- 


8 Ibid., p. 673. 

9 Ibid., p. 672. 

10 George Simpson, op. cit., p. 12. 

11 Edward A. Suchman, John P. Dean, and Robin M. Williams, Jr., Desegregation: Some 
Propositions and Research Suggestions (New York, 1958). 
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logically, such as the Communist countries, for even there patterns 
of social stratification slowly but inexorably develop. In the face 
of these cold facts, it is remarkable that social scientists have refused 
to accept this as being the “natural” order of social life, and that 
many sociologists for a variety of reasons have attacked the existence 
of social stratification and racial differences and inequalities: 

The patent differentials . . . are generally regarded by social 
scientists as cultural traits, “‘acquired’” characteristics, which can 
in no fair sense be regarded as biologically inherent. . . . The 
actual empirical levels of superiority and inferiority which we 
meet in daily racial contacts are treated as deviation from a norm 
which is “given.” ** 

Waldo Beach has, I think, neatly pinpointed the situation in re- 
marking that social scientists today implicitly or unconsciously are 
a priori committed to an ontological preference for equality over 
inequality, and that this doctrine guides empirical investigations to 
their a posteriori conclusions.** He himself does not decry this pref- 
erence, but wishes to make clear just what are the grounds for this 
moral preference, this commitment which goes counter to the em- 


pirical evidence. If, as we have attempted to demonstrate, eco- 
nomic, political, and sociological arguments provide absolutely no 
consistent or demonstrable support upon which to construct the 
moral basis of racial integration, what grounds remain, if any? And 
the answer to this brings us back to the original thesis of this paper, 
which coincides with the conclusion of Beach: 


To account adequately, in short, for the presence and power of 
the norm of human brotherhood in history, one must go beyond 
humanity and history and say that the norm is grounded in the 
revelation of God’s grace.** 

Certainly, the relationship between religious belief systems—and 
in particular Christian ethics—and patterns of race relations has been 
pointed out previously by various theologians and religious figures; *° 
just during 1958, for example, both the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church and the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United 
States took a public stand supporting the Supreme Court decision 
and calling for the eradication of racial segregation. 


12 Beach, op. cit., p. 210. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., p. 222. 

15 See, for example, George Kelsey, “Racial Patterns and the Churches,” THroLocy Topay, 
IX (April, 1952), pp. 67-77; Rachel Henderlite, ‘““The Christian Way in Race Relations,” THe- 
oLocy Topay, XIV (July, 1957), pp. 195-211. 
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Just what is the theological argument advanced in favor of racial 
equality and desegregation? Essentially, it might be formulated as 
embodying the following points: God has created all men with equal 
rights and equal dignity, hence we should see to it that non-Whites 
obtain their full rights as given to them by our common Creator and 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. Second, as Christ has taught us 
to love our fellow man, and as we are all united in the Christian 
brotherhood, we should seek to end all feelings of prejudice and 
friction between any and all racial groups, and to abolish any so- 
cial system which perpetuates the inferiority of one part of this 
brotherhood.*® 

In brief, then, Christianity with its fundamental belief in the 
unity and brotherhood of mankind in Christ, and with its doctrine 
of universal love, is the only possible moral source which can offer 
an ethically binding support for racial integration. It is only Chris- 
tianity which can assert that all men are equal in the sight of God. 
The social scientists may secretly wish for the equality of men, but 
up to now all their research—no matter how carefully the interpreta- 
tions have glossed over this point—have only pointed out that in- 
equality prevails in the social order. 

It would be quite easy to stop our analysis at this point, perhaps 
having secured the approval of theologians (and perhaps having 
vexed some social scientists). But the writer would like to advance 
one disturbing thought which must be explicated in fuller detail, 
namely: have not religious leaders gone beyond Christianity in lend- 
ing Christian arguments to support racial integration, and have they 
become fully aware of the full implication of their pronouncements? 
Or at least, what we would like to point out is that the present inter- 
pretation of Christianity in regards to race relations and social stratifi- 
cation is by no means the traditional interpretation, especially in the 
light of either the teachings of the Gospels or of the Early Church. 

If we consider the teachings of Christ as contained in the Gospels, 
we find no concern with improving social conditions, but solely with 
improving moral conditions, with preparing man for the Kingdom 
of God. As Ernest Troeltsch remarked in his monumental study, 


16] have distilled these statements from the recent (November 1958) pronouncements of 
the Methodist Bishops and the Catholic Bishops, as reported in the New York Times, No- 
vember 14, 1958. Regardless of other theological controversies, it seems to me that all the 
Christian Churches in America would agree with these propositions. 
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“It is a great mistake to treat all the ideas which underlie the preach- 
ing of Jesus as though they were primarily connected with the 
“Social” problem. The message of Jesus is obviously purely reli- 
gious.” ** That message was essentially the salvation of souls, and 
this was the message understood by the early followers of Christ. 


“It is worthy of special note that Early Christian apologetic con- 
tains no arguments dealing either with hopes of improving the ex- 
isting social situation, or with any attempt to heal social ills. 


7? 18 


Is not the other-worldly orientation of Christ the basis of his ex- 
plicit disjunction of the Kingdom of God from the Kingdom of 
Caesar? And is not the present attempt of the Church to ameliorate 
social conditions, to do away with social inequities, the cementing 
together of the two? In the liberal humanitarian social climate of 
the modern period, such an attempt on the part of the Church in 
the United States to justify racial integration in terms of religious 
beliefs seems not only just and desirable, but it also appears to be 
the “natural” path for the Church to follow. But what the Church 
seems to overlook is that the inspiration to attack the present pat- 
tern of social stratification and race relations stems more from the 
general humanitarian social climate than it does from the original 
teachings and practices of the Christian Church. And in attacking 
only racial segregation as a nefarious feature of social stratification, 
religious figures have not been as consistent or comprehensive as 
Communists, who attack all of social stratification for perpetrating 
inequalities on the human race. Yet, racial segregation is just one 
feature of the system of social stratification, so why draw the line 
at this point? 

What is the message of the New Testament and of the Christian 
Church concerning equality (or its obverse, stratification)? Cer- 
tainly, this is one of the most important tenets of the Christian faith, 
and we should have its meaning clearly in mind: “‘We are all equal 
in these fundamental aspects: we have all sinned, we all fall short 
of the glory of God and can only be saved by the grace of God.” * 
This equality of men has meaning only in terms of their relation to 
God, and as Troeltsch remarked about the early Church, 


17 The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, trans. by Olive Wyon (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931), vol. I, p. 56. 

18 Ibid., p. 40. 

19 Ben J. Marais, Human Diversity and Christian Unity, Peter Ainslie Memorial Lecture 
(Grahamstown, S. A.: Rhodes University, 1957), p. 18. 
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It is, however, also not difficult to understand that Christianity, 
along with all the radical equalizing of men in the sight of God and 
with all the penetration of this idea in the whole life of the soul, 
and in all personal relations of men to one another, is yet at the same 
time very cautious towards any attempt to carry over this equality 
into the sphere of secular relationships and institutions, which have 
nothing to do with the real religious basis of this equality.” 

It seems to the writer that equating or extending the notion of 
religious or spiritual equality to that of social equality is an unwar- 
ranted extension of Christian theology. Moreover, when one begins 
an attempt to support or attack social institutions and practices on 
theological grounds—even those of Christianity—the results can only 
be inconclusive and harmful to the unity of the Church. For ex- 
ample, although in the United States today most religious leaders 
stress Opposition to racial segregation on religious grounds, one hun- 
dred years ago in the South religious grounds were equally used to 
support the institution of slavery. Similarly, the writer has else- 
where indicated how Calvinistic religious belief systems have func- 
tioned in the Union of South Africa to provide the major moral 
justification of the policy of apartheid and to support in the frontier 
setting of that country the harsh pattern of native servitude by the 
Boers.” 

Before closing, it might be well for the writer to avoid the impres- 
sion that he is in favor of a pattern of racial inequality characterized 
by the old status quo, and that he is seeking to advance theological 
grounds in support of this. This is not the case; the writer is as 
equally opposed to using theological principles to justify racial segre- 
gation as he is opposed to using them to justify racial integration. 
And there is nothing more deplorable in the writer’s mind than the 
stand which the Transvaal Dutch Reformed Church in 1951 took 
in stating that apartheid within the Church was not only permissible 
but obligatory, and did this on Scriptural ground. This, also, seems 
to be an instance of erroneously seeking to integrate the Kingdom 
of Caesar with the Kingdom of God. 

What, then, should be the position of the Church on the matter of 
equality, and what should be the Christian perspective on race rela- 
tions? It should be to assert that in the realm of spirit all men are 
equal, bound together in their common love of Christ who is their 


20 Ernst Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 75. 
21 Edward A. Tiryakian, “Apartheid and Religion,” TuroLocy Topay, XIV (October, 1957), 
pp. 385-400. 
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cmmon Saviour. And when this spiritual unity is achieved or 
realized, then social differences—although still existing as a result 
of social institutions which partake of original sin—matter for little. 
What should be the basis for action is not the social differences but 
membership in the Church. As Marais points out,” the early Chris- 
tians were joined in the deepest of spiritual bonds. ‘The catacombs 
did not indicate whether those buried were freemen or slaves; the 
Christians felt their spiritual unity so much that they were buried 
not with their ancestral families but with their fellow believers, for 
these constituted their real families. Obviously, in this spiritual 
brotherhood divisions based on race, color, or economic considera- 
tions play no, or only an extremely insignificant part. ‘These early 
Christians felt no need to criticize or attack the social system which 
produced social and racial differences, for in their faith and reli- 
gious practices they had transcended these differences. ‘These dif- 
ferences are those produced by the Kingdom of Caesar; they should 
not be mistaken for those of the Kingdom of God. 

In conclusion, then, the ethical justification for abolishing or pre- 
serving the social system of racial segregation cannot be derived from 


practical considerations, nor from the evidence of the social sciences, 
nor even from theological reasons. But only Christian theology can 
offer the moral basis of race relations; it is only within the Church 
that racial differences can be transcended. 


All of this implies that the believer must in the first instance re- 
gard members of the other race as fellow-sinners, to whom he may 
and must bring the message of Christ. And if these members of 
the other race are also themselves believers, he must consider them 
as brothers and sisters in Christ Jesus. It follows then that all dif- 
ferences, however important they may be in social life, become mat- 
ters of secondary importance.” 


22 Op. cit., p. 6. 
28 Quoted in Marais, op. cit., p. 20. 





THEOLOGICAL STUDIES IN COLLEGE 
AND SEMINARY 


By Paut RaAmsgEy 


N an address in connection with the inauguration of James |. 
McCord as the fourth president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, President Robert F. Goheen of Princeton University di- 

rected attention to a point in Roland Bainton’s Yale and the Min- 
istry * on which there has been, so far as I know, no or insufficient 
comment heretofore. 

“I am told,” President Goheen said, “that, when theological sem- 
inaries were first introduced in this country, they took the place of 
the apprentice system for the training of ministers beyond their study 
in college. The practice had been for a young man upon gradua- 
tion to attach himself to an older minister, living in his home to ob- 
tain further training in theology and to be brought along in preach- 
ing and pastoral care under the tutelage of an older, distinguished 
man. ‘That system proved inadequate because of the growth of the 
population and the increasing need for ministers—possibly also be- 
cause of the burden upon the parson’s household, or at least upon 
his wife, who often had the care of several of these apprentices at 
once for more than a year’s time. 

“The establishment of seminaries and divinity schools seems, then, 
never to have been meant to remove theological education from 
among the primary tasks of the college. Rather the final stage of 
a minister’s training was simply brought into closer affiliation with 
university instruction when these schools were located near colleges. 
Unfortunately, instruction in moral philosophy, theology, and Bib- 
lical languages was allowed to lapse in many colleges—though be it 
said that as late as 1876 the President of Princeton (James McCosh) 
was supposed to have the religious instruction of the whole under- 
graduate body directly under his own charge, while he also annually 
lectured in two courses (one on psychology, the other on the history 
of philosophy) and finally carried on the duties of the president as 


1 New York: Harper and Bros., 1957. 
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well. In any case, it came to be generally accepted, both in sem- 
inaries and in universities, that theological study was to be begun 
only after graduation. At most, college was a place where a small 
amount of pre-theological work might be done. 

“Thus it would seem clear that an important reason in past years 
for any failure of theological education to unite solid learning in 
those who sustain the ministerial office—and a reason for any injury 
the Church may have suffered from failure to make possession of 
learning indispensable—has not been so much a lack of dedication to 
scholarship on the part of the faculty in our seminaries. ‘Too often 
it has been because of what colleges and universities have left un- 
done, so that it came to be supposed that all theological education 
from beginning to end could be crowded into the three years of a 
seminary curriculum. 

“In this connection it is a matter of some pride that Princeton 
University, with the establishment of its Department of Religion 
20 years ago and with the subsequent growth of that department in 
strength and stature, took a role of leadership in this country in re- 
storing the study of religion (including Biblical and theological work) 
again to a proper place in the university curriculum. President 
Dodds said then, in introducing our first professor of religion to the 
university community, ‘I believe that this occasion will in years to 
come be considered as an historical moment marking a long and sig- 
nificant step toward the accomplishment of a program of first impor- 
tance to this university and to the nation which it serves.’ That has 
proved true for undergraduate education, and it seems to be proving 
true also with the department’s newer graduate program designed to 
prepare faculty members who will teach religion as an academic dis- 
cipline and field of study in other colleges and universities. In any 
case, it does seem to me that the re-incorporation of the study of re- 
ligion into the regular undergraduate and graduate work of the uni- 
versity is a step which may prove of first importance for theological 
education generally. For if the seminaries are able to build upon 
more and better college instruction, and to make again effective the 
assumption that it takes at least as long to produce a learned minister 
as to produce a well-trained historian, classicist, or scientist, then such 
developments within our colleges and universities can only be re- 
garded as necessary and beneficial.” * 


“Robert F. Goheen, “The Seminary and the University,” Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 
LIV, 1 (July, 1960), pp. 9-10. 
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The foregoing paragraphs have been quoted in full because by 
simply reflecting upon them we ought to be able to see at once the 
many things now being done in theological instruction, in both 
colleges and seminaries, that quite prevent the attainment of real 
strength in theological education in this country. The colleges and 
seminaries are now in the middle of another year, and in the main 
they are continuing to operate as they always have. For all the sup- 
posed theological revival of recent decades, and despite the fact that 
certain practices current in college departments of religion and in 
seminaries can be demonstrated to be an unparalleled break with 
the basic educational assumptions that prevailed when theological 
studies constituted a discipline at least equal in importance to other 
fields of learning, no radical changes have been effected or even pro- 
posed. I shall undertake in this article to air my views, asking only 
that the reader know that I know that the opinions expressed are 
from the particular parochial standpoint that my limited experience 
has given me, and are set forth as a small contribution to the discus- 
sion of some very important matters at stake in the future and for the 
increasing strength of theological education in this country. 


I. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGION 


Few if any of the college departments of religion established in 
the last three decades were meant simply as “window dressing,” or 
to please a sector of the alumni body or the parents of students with 
religious allegiances. ‘They were a genuine effort to restore theo- 
logical studies to a rightful place among the fields accessible for 
serious study. Nevertheless, it can certainly be said that the stress 
was too much upon only “enriching” the student’s educational ex- 
perience by providing him with the opportunity for “some” work 
in a field unquestionably adjacent, and only adjacent, to his main 
intellectual concerns. Religion was certain to be adjunct to the 
major concentration of future lawyers, doctors, or business men; it 
was also adjunct to the major concentration of future ministers and 
theologians, who while in college were supposed to learn literature 
or economics, etc. with a smattering of a beginning in the study of 
religion, while their fellow students seriously aiming at becoming 
historians or scientists were beginning already to concentrate on their 
life’s work. Of course, the need for broader humanistic or liberal 
education has recently been stressed for all professions, but along 
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with, not instead of, the student’s acquiring a foundation of three 
or four undergraduate years of study in the subject matter he in- 
tends to pursue in graduate work. In contrast, students going on 
for graduate work in theology have been advised to aim at breadth 
in the very center of their future concerns as students, and to post- 
pone obtaining a foundation or as yet seriously directing themselves 
to a subject matter that (it must be presumed) is believed to be so 
thin it can easily be covered in three graduate years while also 
taking practical professional courses. I shall call this the “God 
and . . .” theory of undergraduate education in religion. Because 
God and a man’s religion obviously are related to everything, they 
doubtless disappear into everything or at least are best got at by the 
study of one or more of those things. Thus, theology with its proper 
object and religion as an independent sphere of human experience 
and the literature of religion as a vast and complex field requiring 
all the powers of the mind to master are set to the side—this in the 
name of paying them our highest tribute, that religion or man’s re- 
sponse to God should pervade all things and can by no means ever 
be separated from life and approached directly as such. ‘The wonder 
is that college teachers of religion were not all called Adjunct Pro- 
fessors. (Far too many are exactly that: they are teacher-chaplains 
or teacher-ministers in a local Church, and not teacher-scholars in 
their main vocation.) 

The stress has been too little upon academic responsibility of the 
highest order to and for the entire range of theological studies as a 
university discipline. Thus, colleges that diversify and multiply 
teachers in other departments are content to have only one, two, or 
three teachers of religion. It requires of course, it seems to be be- 
lived, more specialists to cover English literature or history. ‘There 
will be one man for American history, another for modern European, 
etc., each responsible for three centuries, in colleges who appear to 
believe they have discharged their responsibility in their departments 
of religion by employing a teacher to cover twenty centuries of the 
history of Christianity alongside of one Bible man (this field itself 
including the life and literature of more than a millennium)! The 
result is that at this late date in the so-called restoration of religion 
to the college curriculum, it is a fact that almost the only numerically 
large departments of religion are those in colleges that have a re- 
quired course. 
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I do not now question the educational value of such a course for 
the students; but it is important to query what is happening to the 
theological scholarship of men a main part of whose professional 
work is the repetition over and over again of the same elementary 
course. The absence of serious and diverse advanced work in re. 
ligion, comparable to that of other departments of learning and 
elected by a number of students who are proposing themselves to 
become competent in the field by both the undergraduate and the 
graduate study of it, in most of the college departments of religion 
must be remembered when it is asked why—in view of the energetic 
life of the Churches in this country and in view of the same vitality 
in our educational institutions—there is such a lack of theological 
scholars of first rank in the United States. The lack of a sufficient 
pool of theological scholars is revealed every time a vacancy occurs 
in some seminary faculty, and teachers begin to move around like 
Methodist preachers used to! On every such occasion, we should 
ask what has happened to the doctors graduated every year for the 
last three decades? They simply had not the positions which in 
numbers and in the description of their duties sustained them as 
teacher-scholars. ‘The theological revival has meant not much re- 
vival of theological scholarship and of serious theological work 
founded upon four, five, or six years of study with our undergrad- 
uate and graduate faculties; but only the revival in some quarters 
of some interest in continental trends that formerly were ignored. 
This has been a chapter in the foreign influences in American life 
(for which God be praised from our gaps); it has not yet become 
much of a chapter in the history of American theology or of broadly 
based American theological scholarship. 

Some years ago I had occasion to talk with a college teacher of 
religion who had been asked to accept a position at a large secular 
urban institution. He was the author of a number of books, and 
had considerable bargaining power at that moment, since the uni- 
versity in question evidently wanted very much to add him to its 
faculty and administration. I was dismayed to find that his main 
condition was that he be allowed to head the establishment of 
an interdenominational graduate “‘school of religion.” The word 
“school” seemed mighty important, after the professional “school” 
of journalism in that place, even though the main advantage he 
as dean would receive from this concession would be the task of 
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himself raising an enormous amount of money ever to hope to place 
such a school on a parity with other existing centers of theological 
study. I tried to tell him that the expression “department,” grad- 
uate and undergraduate, had an even more respectable lineage; and 
would better symbolize the rightful place of religion in a large uni- 
versity today, and the acceptance of his faculty as scholarly teachers 
in their own right by their colleagues. I suggested that he should 
build upon and with the small group of undergraduate teachers that 
were there already, at the same time requiring that no teacher should 
be long regarded as fit to teach undergraduates or to be promoted 
in the ranks of the faculty unless by evident scholarly growth such a 
teacher was also fit to teach graduate students in theology. I was 
twice dismayed to hear him say, speaking of one of these men, that 
he belonged in college teaching because he “‘raised a lot of interest- 
ing questions among the students’’ and “stirred up concern.” 

Such an attitude which, perhaps only implicitly in our practices, 
today is more widespread than I like to think, indicates that we have 
achieved only a token reintegration of religion to college and uni- 
versity courses of study. This also means a severe limitation upon 
our graduate schools where Ph.D. study in religion is presently pur- 
sued, whch we are now beginning to feel acutely. The colleges have 
not taken the necessary steps beyond the establishment of depart- 
ments of religion to strengthen and diversify them in scholarly spe- 
cialization. This means that at the moment when we face a huge 
increase in college enrollments and when the need for an increas- 
ing number of competent teachers in all other fields is very great, 
the projected job openings for college teachers of religion in the 
next decade is down at the bottom of the fields, along with home 
economics. 

This is not only because the biggest increase in college enrollment 
is taking place in state universities which, except in a few instances, 
have not gone in for religion departments. It is true not only be- 
cause in a number of independent, liberal colleges the further west 
you go—on the premise that the way to be objective in the teaching 
of religion is to be other-directed—courses in Buddhism may be of- 
fered but not courses in Bible or in Christianity. It is also because 
college and university administrators, faculties, and departments of 
religion have not paid theological studies the respect they give to 
other fields of learning as requiring the appointment of a corps of 
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competent scholars, not just one or two who—if they were once on 
their way to contributing something significant to theological stud. 
ies—will soon cease to be as intellectually alive as once they were in 
the eternal round of raising questions in a field nobody is supposed 
to begin studying seriously as an undergraduate. ~ 

It is clear that this next great step must be taken in the college 
teaching of religion, or else not only will college instruction fall 
short of its goal but centers of graduate instruction will have to 
limit rather than enlarge the number of students enrolled for study 
with the fine theological scholars on their faculties. This will be 
because the felt need for opening teaching positions has not been 
soundly thought through in terms of academic principle. As one 
of the orthodox said upon the rise of that pietism that still too much 
infects the role of religion in our colleges, if pietism prevails we may 
have to close our theological auditoria—or at least not use to the full 
the resources that are available for stimulating graduate theological 
study under the great scholars there assembled. This way, the re- 
plenishment of theological scholarship is thwarted, the colleges suf- 
fer, theology will never again become the disciplined intellectual 
task it was in every great religious age or in any era in which reli- 
gion had any impact at all upon the cultural enterprises of mankind. 
Finally, the Church suffers in that piety and enlightenment will con- 
tinue to be separated in bed and board, while zealous and laborious 
seminary graduates are hastily produced who began the part-time 
study of theological subjects only three years ago, but not godly and 
learned ones to the enduring blessing of Church and society. 

The truth is that, on any sound academic analysis of the fields in 
religion, there should be more rather than fewer specialized scholar- 
teachers in college departments of religion than in many other de- 
partments of learning. A hundred years or more ago, students took 
degrees in “natural philosophy”’ instead of in physics or chemistry 
or biology. ‘The vastness of man’s knowledge of nature has required 
this field now to be broken down into separate departments.  Reli- 
gion as an academic discipline is today in about the same state as 
“natural philosophy’”’ once was when teachers were strained beyond 
the possibility of competently encompassing their subject matter. 
This is not to suggest that the step of dividing the field into separate 
departments needs now to be taken; rather, that at the very least the 
vastness and diversity of the fields in religion, both in methodology 
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and content, needs to be taken into account by college departments 
and administration in analyzing their intrinsic responsibilities if re- 
ligion is to be studied and taught well by their faculties. 

One concluding comment upon the problems of an undergraduate 
department of religion in a university where also there is a divinity 
school and a doctoral program in religion. Here you have three 
different degree programs—the B.A., the B.D., and the Ph.D.—each 
a separate if sometimes overlapping community of learning with jun- 
ior and senior members (i.e., students and faculty). Let it be well 
understood that I prize none of these learned and learning commu- 
nities above the others, nor do I think that one sort of man will 
prove the most prized teacher in one but not in another of them. 
The vocation of seminary teacher is as much a scholarly vocation as 
any other, and no more. ‘The qualities that make a good teacher 
of graduate students are needed to sustain in the long run the best 
undergraduate teaching, and vice versa.* My parochial experience 
fixes this as one of my most basic convictions concerning theological 
education at all so-called “‘levels.’’ If I may refer to this plank in 
the platform upon which I teach, when in 1955 the Faculty of Prince- 
ton University moved to establish in its Department of Religion a 
program of graduate study leading to the Ph.D. degree, the question 
to be decided was not whether the undergraduate department should 
now be allowed to admit and teach graduate students, but whether 
we should be permitted to continue to teach religion to undergrad- 
uates unless we also engaged in graduate instruction like our col- 
leagues in all other departments, with the stimulus this gives to any 
teacher to keep alive his scholarly interests. 

Nevertheless, it has often proved especially difficult to get an un- 
dergraduate program in religion off the ground in places where 
seminary and graduate theological education are also offered—for 


8If this statement is correct, the public announcement of the policies of the Rockefeller 
Doctoral Theological Program should be fundamentally reexamined and revised. This states 
the purpose of the Program “to strengthen Protestant theological education in the United 
States by aiding those students who evidence high promise as scholars, and who have teach- 
ing at a theological school as a clear vocational goal” (italics added). The purpose should 
rather be to enlarge the pool of theological scholars who have been enabled to give full time 
to their studies, whether they think they are going to teach in college or in seminary. This 
is especially the case, when one remembers how nebulous in most cases is any such “clear 
vocational goal,” and notices the constant recruitment of seminary faculties not only from 
one another but also from the colleges. The statement of this provision by the Doctoral 
Selection Committee, in their report to the Board of Directors of the Rockefeller Program, 
was considerably better. This required only “a genuine possibility for theological school 
teaching.” Even that, however, does not recognize that theological school teaching is always 
a genuine possibility, except in rare instances, for any man who has become the sort of 
scholar-teacher needed in either college or seminary. 
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no intrinsic but for purely practical reasons. Human nature being 
what it is—so many people connected with it—the conditions for 
strong and diversified theological studies in the college often come 
off third best in struggles over the budget, in the reasons for calling 
a man to the faculty, and in the ranking of the different teaching 
roles in importance. 

While the same competencies in a teacher-scholar are needed for 
college, seminary, or graduate teaching, it is practically impossible 
for an individual to combine all three teaching roles at once. He 
can teach in any combination of two of these “levels” at the same 
time, while participating fully in the student-faculty community in 
each case. He probably needs to be involved in more than just one 
of these, but he ought never attempt all three. The particular 
combination (whether B.D. with B.A., or B.D. with Ph.D., or B.A. 
with Ph.D. courses) need not be fixed forever. But a teacher who 
consents to teach religon to undergraduates, however distinguished 
a scholar he may be, should consent to do so a period of time 
from three to five years. If he cannot do this, his services ought 
not to be invited for the sake of momentarily enriching the offerings 
and embellishing the department. Far better to employ a younger 
man who will make this a major part of his concern, and with whom 
a college faculty can be built. 

Yet how often in seminary and graduate centers is the opposite 
decision taken, and the undergraduate department of religion per- 
manently immobilized from a proper assumption of responsibility 
for subject matters in the field of religion in the charge of relatively 
continuing members of the faculty? And how often in the subtle 
factors that determine hiring and promotion is equal weight given 
to a scholar’s undergraduate teaching as to seminary or graduate 
teaching? How often does the need to augment the B.D. faculty 
prevail over these other considerations? There are still, even in 
the colleges of our great universities, too many Adjunct Professors 
of Religion; and the development and destiny of the undergraduate 
teaching of religion in universities that have divinity schools is a 
crucial test of whether, in fact today if not in history or in theory, 
seminaries are established to remove theological study from among 
the primary tasks of the college. At the same time, these seminaries 
and graduate schools are afforded a special opportunity to demon- 
strate that they were meant, and mean, to build firmly and directly 
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upon the foundation of a full course in the study of religion, theol- 
ogy, Bible, philosophy of religion, Church history, Biblical languages, 
etc. at the college “level.” ‘The faculties of seminaries in university 
centers have a unique opportunity to support the strengthening of 
the undergraduate department in that place, in order that the day 
may come when graduates with majors in this department may be 
regarded as normative for admission to seminary, and the deficiency 
in the backgrounds of other admittees be measured acoonGinghy. 


II. THe THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


How shall the theological seminaries—all of them—do this? Cer- 
tainly not by any longer enforcing or recommending the statement 
about pre-theological education of the American Association of ‘The- 
ological Schools, usually reprinted or summarized by each seminary 
in its catalogue and circulated to hundreds of prospective “graduate” 
students while they are still in college. The AATS statement drawn 
up thirty-five years ago had the purpose of preventing candidates 
trained in agriculture, pharmacy, etc., from applying for immediate 
entrance to seminary. While it served this purpose, the statement 
is now clearly out of date; and it is to be hoped that the forthcoming 
Lilly Foundation Study of Pre-Theological Education (conducted 
jointly by AATS and NABI) will correct it radically. ‘This recom- 
mendation concerning “Collegiate Preparation’’ by the AATS and 
“heartily endorsed by X Seminary” contains undeniably much that 
is sound. Concerning “Subjects in Pre-Seminary Study,” under 
“Religion” in the catalogue I am using, however, the statement 
reads: ‘“‘A thorough knowledge of the content of the Bible is indis- 
pensable, together with an introduction to the major religious tra- 
ditions and theological problems in the context of the principal 
aspects of human culture outlined above,” to which the notation is 
appended: “Three semester hours.”’ 

To this, on its face, the following objections have immediately to 
be made: (1) This statement asks too much in three semester hours; 
to wit, a “thorough” knowledge of the Bible and some disciplined 
knowledge, even “introductory,” of the major religious traditions 
and of theological problems. In courses worth giving at all to 
decent undergraduates, that would require five or six semesters’ 
work or more. It is as if the graduate schools of English literature 
directed their prospective applicants to plan their college courses 
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so as to acquire a thorough knowledge of the major classics of 
Western literature together with an introduction to the major lit- 
erary forms and the aesthetic-critical problems connected with the 
perceptive study of them; and having inserted the injunction that 
all this should be viewed in the context of the principal aspects of 
human culture generally, noted that such learning is expected to 
be acquired in a year and a half specifically devoted to it, while 
taking four other college courses at the same time.* 

We shall have to ask whether in practice the seminaries act as if 
this has been done, and give the student credit for it upon entrance. 
The fact is that he is exposed to additional general courses in Bible, 
and courses introductory to the major religious traditions and to 
theological problems in their cultural context all over again, which 
the student is required to take. At least the presupposition is that 
he will take them, so that he would be venturesome indeed who 
would enroll in one of the advanced courses offered by the very pro- 
fessor who gives the introductory one, and even perhaps morally 
culpable who would try to avoid what he has to do now to begin his 
theological work upon sure foundations for the first time. The 
statement that he may already have made a beginning serves often 
only as an ideological formulation having no relation to the realities 
of seminary education. 

The statement also (2) asks too little study of Biblical literature, 
theology, philosophy and history of religion, Christian ethics, and 
history of Christianity in their own right. This is because of the 
stress placed upon “the context of the principal aspects of human 
culture” rather than upon religion as an independent object of 
knowledge—with integration of the student’s knowledge of this with 
his other college subjects to come later, after he has gained a sufh- 
cient foundation in both religion and the other fields he chooses to 
study. That too little theological learning is supposed to be built 
upon by his seminary education is further stressed by the unquali- 
fied recommendation: “Of the various possible areas of concentra- 
tion, where areas of concentration are required, English, philosophy, 
and history are regarded as the most desirable.”” A knowledge of 
other aspects of human culture is, of course and correctly, the aim 

4It is true that the reader is cautioned that “this is a statement in minimal terms”; but 
this means not that the student may build more soundly by taking more time to acquire 


this minimum, but only that it may be “possible to include many other elements in one’s 
college courses, while still working in what the Association regards as the first essentials.” 
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of general education in the first two college years, and of minors in 
addition to majors in some colleges, and of elective courses in junior 
and senior year. But the seminaries still propose to continue to 
build upon the disestablishment of religious literature, history, and 
thought in the colleges, and its conscious removal from the center 
of a student’s preparation for graduate work. Plainly, their con- 
ception of the college education of a learned minister is the “God 
and . . .”” viewpoint. 

We shall have to ask whether the seminaries act as if this has been 
accomplished in college, and give the student credit upon entrance 
for being prepared in theological studies “in the context of the 
principal aspects of human culture.” Do they treat him as now 
ready to devote himself exclusively to graduate, disciplined work 
exclusively in theological subjects broadly understood in their depth 
and variety? Instead there suddenly takes place a curious shift of 
our angle of vision upon the college graduate going into the min- 
istry. Because of his vocational decision, and in order to avoid the 
stuflfiness of professionalism, he is, ironically enough, assumed to be 
already well versed in religion, and therefore gravely in need of not 
becoming too specialized and of relating his work to the context of 
a number of the principal aspects of human culture that remain 
unlearned. 

So the “God and . . .” philosophy of theological education con- 
tinues to prevail as the premise of many, if not most or all, seminary 
curricula. A breath of fresh air must be made to blow upon the 
student who—odd as this may seem when measured against the facts 
or by the AATS recommendations—can only be supposed to have 
already pored too long over his theological tomes or for too much 
of his voyage to have set his sails to the winds of doctrine. Psychol- 
ogy, sociology, politics, literature, drama, etc. must now be brought 
to his attention in “God and . . .” courses, lest he forget that reli- 
gion and Providence are related to the whole of life, and lest indeed 
he know too little about other important aspects of life. Thus, 
theology, long ago dismissed from her queenly functions, serves too 
often as a Lady in Waiting to other sciences, as these are got up in 
seminary. 

It is remarkable that during the recent decades of the so-called 
theological revival all sorts of ancillary programs doing the work 
that properly belongs to liberal arts colleges have continued to be 
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multiplied in the seminaries. These are the things for which semi- 
nary administrators can most easily secure new funds from individual 
and corporate donors. The interests of the students may have 
meant their return in somewhat greater numbers to the classical 
fields of Biblical, historical, theological, and philosophical subjects. 
But there is little observable influence upon the over-all shape of 
the curriculum, simplifying it, and providing for it a central aim and 
direction—to the end that students (who are supposed to be largely be- 
ginning their study of the immense fields of religion) will now take 
the time and concentration needed for this. Theirs seems a col- 
lection of studies, rather than a course of study. 

Then there is “God and Field Work” to think of. H. Richard 
Niebuhr objects to the view that a student does Church work while 
in seminary only because in the future he may have to teach a Sun- 
day School class, etc. He criticizes “the theory that such participa- 
tion in the Church’s work is self-loving preparation for the exercise 
of future other-loving action.” He demands instead, as the premise 
of field work, requiring “the young man or young woman engaging 
in it to be a minister now, rather than to look forward merely to a 
future ministry.” This would “put the intellectual love of God 
and neighbor into the rich context of the present moment.” ® 

This suggestion is correct, of course, in that any adequate justi- 
fication of field work, as presently conducted, would have to justify 
it constantly, or as an activity continuing for all three years of semi- 
nary education. As such, all that can be said in support of field 
work is that it supports the student. Surely Niebuhr is wrong in 
holding field work to be desirable in order to set the intellectual love 
of God and of man-before-God in the rich context of the present 
moment. Is not concentrated theological study also done in the 
rich context of the present moment before God? To say that the 
student only comes into the full riches of the present moment by 
going out of the library seems an evidence of the general anti- 
intellectualism abroad today. 

Moreover, this does violence to the Protestant doctrine of voca- 
tion. In our vocations we not only live before God in the special 
space or positions to which we are called. We also live before him 
our special times. This means that the chief business of a theo- 
logical student is, for the time being, to be a student. Of course, 


5 The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956, p. 132. 
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aseminary is not only “that place or occasion where the Church 
exercises its intellectual love of God and neighbor” in a proper 
theoretic study of ‘““God and man-before-God in their interrelation.” 
It is also the place and occasion for ‘‘bringing reflection and criti- 
cism to bear on worship, preaching, teaching, and the care of souls.” ° 
How to keep these in balance may be a problem; and for the latter, 
experience in the action of a congregation may be necessary. (This 
experience the student may have as a layman and not as a profes- 
sonal.) But in everything it is the intellectual love of God and 
man, as Christians understand them, that is in exercise and under- 
going training, looking to the day (perhaps after a year’s internship 
at the end of the theological course of study) when the student grad- 
uates to become a minister who unites in the love of God no more 
of an effective love in practice than a skilled love of learning. 

It is idle to suppose that most professional schools of theology pres- 
ently aim at or achieve the levels of attainment in rigorous study and 
discipline of mind in their students and respect for the integrity and 
worth of their science as do certain other professional schools equally 
concerned—eventually—with practice. If anywhere they fail to do 
this, it would not be inappropriate to raise the question whether 
this may not be due in large part to the omnipresence of field work, 
and to its economic necessity in most cases. It is inexplicable that 
aseminary faculty should add on a fourth year, justified for one- 
yhalf that time as an internship comparable to that which medical 
students take, without at the same time taking the step of with- 
holding them up to that point from field work altogether. At the 
least, we should not allow the student’s economic necessities to cause 
us to invent arguments that this is a good thing constantly. An ade- 
quate theological education cannot be obtained by minimum time 
on it in college and by part-time study in seminary. Yet this is what 
now is most often attempted. ‘Those responsible for the training of 
men for any other profession today would be ashamed to admit this 
in public. 

Of course, nothing college or seminary faculties can do will itself 
soon alter the fact that, in our culture, the most intelligent young 
men still do not, on the average, enter the ministry, but go into 
medicine, law, science, or business. "The day when the Church and 
theology called for the highest service of the most highly endowed 


8Ibid., pp. 110, 113. 
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of our youth may not come again. It certainly will not, unless we 
find a way to instill in them a real respect for theological learning 
and the exclusive commitment of their finest powers and many years 
to it. Ours not to say whom God gives to this calling. Ours only 
to make sure that we do not prove unfaithful to them by lack of 
single-minded devotion on our own parts to the cause that is be. 
tween us or by failing to insist that it takes time and rigorous disci- 
pline of the mind to become a learned minister or teacher. 

This can best begin to be done by explicitly formulating the 
graduate theological curriculum to presuppose a foundation already 
built in the college study of religion. Instead, we seem everywhere 
alert in effect to deny that theological subjects run as broadly or as 
deep as any other subject a student can take in college, or are as lib- 
eralizing and as well calculated to lead him on to a more profound 
understanding of any other of the enterprises of mankind. He who 
falls into a well while reading the works of some great theologian 
will find he can see the stars at noonday—and more of the horizon 
than if he was concentrating in any other area. 

It is true that certain seminaries recognize the existence of college 
departments of religion, and the quality of the study of religion 
which the entering student may have already accomplished, by, in 
select instances, permitting him to omit one or two of the introduc- 
tory courses normally prescribed for the first year. A student may 
accelerate in strength by going on to advanced courses in some areas. 
But this still takes as standard the beginning of theological or Bibli- 
cal studies only in seminary, while treating a man who may have 
done this earlier as an exception to the rule. The shift in our think- 
ing and practice which can and should and must take place would 
define as standard the beginning of serious study of religion in under- 
graduate college, while treating as an exception a man who enters 
seminary without this background. ‘The fact that he may not have 
had a solid and competent introduction to the fields in religion would 
be regarded as a deficiency to be made up; and, of course, for some 
time to come seminaries will have to continue to offer such intro- 
ductory work. Men who begin their theological studies in semi- 
naries would, of course, have to extend the time required for them 
to earn a B.D. degree, since they entered such a course of study with 
deficiencies in comparison with men who came with a background 
of several years of college work in the fields of religion. If this is 
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not the case, the B.D. is scarcely a graduate degree. Until this is 
the case, the premise of our instruction is that, while it takes many 
years of training to make a good historian or scientist or doctor, one 
can become a theologically educated minister in no time at all. 


Steps have been taken to move in this direction by the recent re- 
vision of the curriculum at Drew Theological Seminary. There the 
statement is made, under the division of the Bible, that, while Old 
and New Testament Introduction are prerequisite to all the advanced 
courses, ‘“exemptions from either or both of these prerequisites may 
be granted, however, on the basis of undergraduate work” (italics 
added). Here again the standard seems to be that entering students 
ke, for the first time, these introductory courses, even if “exemp- 
tions” may be granted. When we look at the practice, however, of 
the faculty at Drew with regard to the class that entered in 1960, 
the first year the new curriculum was in operation, it will be seen 
that theirs may be a significant step in revolutionizing the assump- 
tions of American theological education. Of 83 B.D. and M.R.E. 
tudents entering Drew this year without advanced standing from 
any other theological school, 50.5 per cent were exempted from the 
introductory courses in both Old and New Testament. An addi- 
ional 2.5 per cent were exempted from the beginning Old Testa- 
ment course only, and 9.5 per cent from the beginning New Testa- 
ment course only. Only 37.5 per cent were required to take both 
mtroductory courses before taking advanced Bible courses which 
he majority of the entering class were judged to have been prepared 
0 enter by their college courses. Plainly, this practice is ahead of 
he faculty’s statement of their new plan of study, since introduc- 
‘ory courses taken at Drew are not, as stated “‘prerequisite” to ad- 
anced work in Bible for 62.5 per cent of the entering class. At 
nost, these courses at Drew or solid work in a college department of 
ligion are the actual prerequisites; or better, 62.5 per cent of these 
tudents, by faculty decision, set the standard of introductory prepa- 
ation in one or both Testaments, while the faculty at Drew contin- 
les to provide introductory courses for the remaining 37.5 per cent 
tho entered seminary with a deficiency in their preparation for grad- 
ate study. In subsequent years, the plan is to apply this same treat- 
nent to other fields and not only to Bible. 

Another way may be indicated in which seminaries can lead the 
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way to restoring theological instruction at the college level—by them. 
selves presupposing it. It can be stated, without peradventure of 
successful dispute, that the revival of interest in Biblical ‘Theology 
has made exegesis, based on the original languages, indispensable for 
the serious student of Scripture. Yet about the only faculties ac. 
tively rethinking the question of a requirement in Biblical languages 
are those who are thinking of dropping it, or requiring only Greek 
instead of both Greek and Hebrew. Certainly it is true that, in the 
more traditional seminaries which still maintain a requirement in 
two languages, too much of the time of the students is consumed by 
this. Too often they do not gain a mastery of these languages, so 
that these become real tools for theological studies; or they do not do 
so early enough. They do not have Hebrew. They only have to 
have had it. And by that time, they are graduated and the period 
in their lives of full-time theological study is over. 

Years spent in the elementary study of Biblical languages should 
not be a part of the graduate study of Bible and theology. ‘They 
should rather be prerequisite to it. Gone past restoring are the days 
when theological students brought both Hebrew and Greek with 
them from college. Yet we need not be content with this situation 
with regard to Greek. Seminaries that are thinking of dropping 
language requirements for graduation might well consider making 
Greek prerequisite to admission. And seminaries who long ago 
dropped both should consider restoring Greek as a requirement— 
for admission. Of course, I know that at present only a few men 
would meet this requirement. Others should be admitted as “quali- 
fying” students and elementary courses in Greek will still have to 
be offered in Seminary—but to afford most students the chance to 
make up a deficiency." 

To define a normal expectation does not mean to define the aver- 
age. One does not consult numbers or college records in stating 
the standard needed to put the student in a position to enter three 
years of graduate study which has the study of the Bible at its center. 
The result of this step taken by seminary faculties would be to put 


7 At present, students entering Princeton Theological Seminary are permitted, by exam- 
ination in Greek, to go immediately into exegesis courses. In a new revision of the cur- 
riculum at Princeton Theological Seminary, Greek will be regarded as a prerequisite. While 
it may be too optimistic to hope that eventually the seminary will teach no beginning Greek, 
this may help to stem the decline of Greek in the colleges. In any case, it. keeps clear the 
distinction between elementary liberal arts education and graduate professional studies, even 
when some of the former may have to be taken in seminary. 
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the colleges on their mettle in the ‘‘pre-theological” courses they 
offer to men intending this profession, and to encourage more under- 
graduates to build more solid foundations. It would also be to re- 
move from the seminary the time spent in elementary preparation 
to be able to study the Bible—if only by extending the length of 
time students with this deficiency have to spend before they imagine 
they are educated minister-theologians, or yet in a position to begin 
to become such. This would be an adjustment to the widely ac- 
knowledged fact that three years is scarcely enough time for theo- 
logical education, and far sounder than the announcement of four- 
year B.D. programs at a few places several years ago, which on closer 
inspection turned out to devote half of this additional year to super- 
vised field work. 

Whether I am correct or not that a greater integration between 
the study of languages in college with exegetical and theological stud- 
ies in seminary would be desirable does not matter. ‘This is only 
one illustration of the thesis of this article, namely, that seminaries 
should promptly move to get rid of their introductory work (except 
to repair deficiencies) and make standard the expectation that all of 
this will have been done in college. By “introductory” is meant not 
generalities about the subject but an understanding of the fields of 
religion up to a rather high level of comprehension. There is no 
barrier to this being done in what the colleges can and should pro- 
vide. Of course, there will remain the objection that the student 
needs to have each professor’s viewpoint fully laid out before him, 
or that he may have unsuspected gaps in his training or that we can- 
not be sure he is ready to go on in strength unless the seminary has 
immediate control of his progress and can insure that what the B.D. 
graduate should know is begun, continued, and ended on their prem- 
ses. Here we need not point again to the college departments, or 
call attention to ways of evaluating a student’s transcript or testing 
him, or discriminating among different college backgrounds in meas- 
uring deficiencies or qualifications for really advanced work. It 
might better be claimed that, if the purpose of graduate education 
isnot to store the head with information but to discipline the mind, 
it does not much matter that in exegesis courses a student has only 
done Matthew and not John, Corinthians and not Romans, in his 
entire course; or that he has mastered the thought and life of the 
Church in one period and not in another; or has shaped his own 
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theological reflection up against a thorough knowledge of, say, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Schleiermacher, and Barth, and knows 
scarcely anything at all about anybody else. Lacunae in his cover. 
age can be made up later, if he knows how to do this and has ex. 
perienced the rich rewards of having done so in areas he selected 
in choosing his courses. You can produce a theological student 
without his being informed just a little bit of everything in all the 
fields, classic and ancillary, that surround him in seminary; and even 
without his having done everything available in any one field, pro- 
vided he has mastered the methodology and skills needed to make an 
understanding of anything about it an event in his own intellectual 
life and his own achievement by self-directed study and research. 

Until fairly radical steps are taken in this direction, the seminaries 
spell “disestablishmentarianism” for religion in the college curricu- 
lum. What is more, they undercut themselves, and have not done 
all that might be done to make theological study graduate. Unless 
they stand for graduate theological work, they will continue to stand 
for the removal (except in service-courses) of the study of religion 
from liberal arts education. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


By Gorpon E. Jackson 


cation. Its ambiguity is directly felt by educators in the field, 

in board positions, in higher Christian education. Yet its am- 
biguity would seem to be at least partly the ambiguous role of the- 
ology in the life of the Church. We need to face the question as to 
what Christian education is, but the prior question has to do with 
theology itself. 

Theology is human language about God. Each generation is re- 
quired by the nature of the Gospel and by the nature of man him- 
self to formulate its understanding of God. A few of these formu- 
lations, some better, some worse, become systems of theology which 
in turn assume the status of the given for subsequent attempts to 
say something about God. Every serious new attempt to say what 
the eternal truth of the Gospel means must be in dialogue with 
the previous formulations. This is the significance of the history 
of doctrine. 

But right at this point Christian education faces a vexing prob- 
lem, the problem of orthodoxy. If theology means to us the ortho- 
dox, time-honored formulation of what to think about God, a system 
not only bequeathed to subsequent generations but also binding 
upon them, then Christian education becomes the transmission of 
tight doctrine, in which case the task of Christian education is really 
succinct and simple: it is to be the bearer of orthodoxy to each gen- 
eration. It will have the backward look because it will always be 
looking backward. Its theory will be to stockpile the mind with 
nuggets mined from the past. Its cargo will be human language 
about God raised to superhuman significance. It will take the dis- 
tilled thought of the past, transport it into the present, and hope 
to find some vacant mental warehouses in which to store it. The 
hope is that some of it will come alive in at least a few who are sus- 
ceptible. Really, there is nothing very exciting about this. And 


r ‘HERE is no more ambiguous term today than Christian edu- 
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though I have caricatured it, the practice is pretty much as stated. 
This makes of both theology and Christian education bloodless 
abstractions. 

Theology really requires the verb-form of speech. It will help 
us to see what theology-as-verb is by locating the theologian. Who- 
ever he is—pastor or layman, child or adult—he is imbedded in 
the time process. His own history trails back into an almost in- 
finite past. ‘The residue of the generations flows through him. 
He looks to the future with its vast potentiality: his own tomorrow, 
his decision-making, his hopes, his fears, his own death and that of 
loved ones, etc. He also faces God, for God is part of his environ- 
ment. Whether we use Tillich’s language, “man’s ultimate con- 
cern,” or Henry Nelson Wieman’s language, “the sovereign Good,” 
we are saying that every man lives ultimately for something, and 
that is his God. 

To locate the theologian in his environment—past, future, God— 
is to see him embedded within the flow of life about him and through 
him. Now my whole point is, he does not come out of this flow in 
order to “theologize.” Whatever theological thinking he does, he 
does right where he is: within the welter of life’s relationships. The 
theologian, enmeshed in the whole heaviness of his experience, tries 
to make sense out of all that has happened to him. What differen- 
tiates the Christian theologian from other people who think about 
life is that he uses certain clear-cut acts of God in history as the warp 
and woof upon which to plot his understanding of life. Primarily 
those acts center around the whole Event, Jesus Christ. “The theo- 
logian has not met Jesus Christ somewhere outside of time nor apart 
from his own involvement in the flow of life. The theologian has 
faced the face of God in Jesus Christ in time: this is the meaning of 
incarnation. As he begins to think about God, he begins the process 
of clarifying at least some of his experience. What is dimly known 
in secret, vaguely felt as unexpressed intuition, begins to come clear 
as it is expressed tentatively, slowly, haltingly, partially. This is the 
beginning of theological thinking. Undoubtedly this is what Paul 
did when he went away to Arabia to think through what had hap- 
pened to him. ‘This is what happens when a child of four makes 
some statement of his own, or asks some question, about God. This 
is what is taking place when an adolescent argues about predestina- 
tion. And this is part of the struggle when a more mature theo 
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logian tries to articulate both his own response to, and his thinking 
about, God. 

Besides the clarifying function of theology so briefly described, 
there is also the function of generalization. Generalization is the 
mark of maturity in theological thinking. A child’s theology will 
be simple and direct: Jesus is my friend. An adult should be con- 
cerned to see more and more of life theologically, focusing critically 
his understanding of God upon as many different relationships, pat- 
terns, socio-cultural mores as possible. This is a way of gathering 
all of life around the feet of God. Only so can theology keep from 
being a narrow, vertical concern always on the threshold of being 
dead because it is abstracted from the whole process of life. 


I 


Now let us turn our attention to Christian education and ask what 
itis. Simply getting at the heart of the matter, I would think that 
religious education is the process by which a person comes to think 
theologically. Christian education is the refinement of this process 
by way of Jesus Christ. Really, what we have been talking about 
under the heading of theology is Christian education. The disci- 
pline with which the Christian educator is concerned, although 
rather simple to describe, is somewhat involved in its operation. It 
can be described as the effort to help a self to think theologically. 
But to achieve this is a very involved process precisely because the 
self is not a neat, simple little package tidily done up, but a whole 
complex of relationships. 

The self is composed of feelings lodged within our bodies out of 
our past and of mental agitations which we call thought. The feel- 
ings run all the way from the depressive lows to the manic highs, 
from anger to exuberant joy. Ina profound sense we are what we 
feel. We are afraid; we are happy-go-lucky; we are secure; we are 
anxious; for these are the ways we feel about life. Most of these 
feelings are submerged, unconscious, remembered by the body but 
forgotten by the conscious mind. The way we feel is partly the way 
we felt as children or as teen-agers. Our experiences through the 
years have gradually built up a set of feelings which are part of us. 
We respond to current events out of these feelings. We are afraid 
to meet new people; certain folks get our goat; we seem to get angry 
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so easily; we are always on the verge of tears. This is the way the 
past lives in the present. 

An illustration from the Freudian understanding of the self may 
help. A woman, Mrs. S., is intensely angry, and she holds her anger 
tightly within her body. She partially conceals the anger under 
feverish activity, driving both herself and those around her. Her 
anger is most acutely concentrated toward men, although she has 
a slow burn toward everybody in general. What is the source of 
her anger? This woman had never worked through satisfactorily 
the oedipal relationship with her father. Her mother, also a domi- 
nating woman, was constantly interfering with the father-daughter 
relationship. Mrs. S. could remember back to her childhood when 
she would make spit-curls of the hair on her father’s arm only to 
have her mother ridicule her and pull her away. The unsatisfied 
longings for her father she felt angrily. When he did not stand up 
for her before the mother this only intensified the anger. She came 
to think of men as basically weak. She identified with the woman 
whom she really hated, her mother. These are unconscious feelings 
held fast within her body. Periodically they come out in intense 
migraine headaches. It is with such feelings out of the past that 
Christian education must deal. Part of the process of getting Mrs. 
S. to think theologically is not to forget that she has a past, not to 
ignore her feelings, not to deal with her simply by way of transmis- 
sion of doctrine, but to take seriously that she has a past which will 
shape and slant her theological thinking. 

In his excellent case study, The Young Man Luther,’ Erik Erikson 
shows why Luther had so much trouble with God: he had trouble 
with his father, Hans. Hans was an irritable, two-fisted, dominat- 
ing man for whom Luther had the ambivalent feelings of love and 
hate. He hated the God whom he saw in Hans. What Erikson 
does not show is that Luther could come to trust God and to love 
him only when he saw him in the face of Jesus Christ. A new ex- 
perience had to cut into Luther’s life which allowed him to think 
theologically in a new way. 

Because Christian education takes so seriously the whole life- 
stream of a self, one of its major efforts is to cut into the life-stream 
with meaningful experiences which will counter old experiences. 
In some cases I should think the parents might be such mature 

1 Erik Erikson, The Young Man Luther (New York: Norton, 1958). 
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Christians and the home situation so secure that Bushnell’s ideal 
might be approachable: namely, that a child would grow up never 
knowing that he was other than a Christian. Infant baptism which 
is the seal of a covenantal relationship between the home and God 
presupposes this kind of a setting for a child. But for the most part, 
especially in our neurotically anxious times, Christian education 
must find ways of feeding into the life-stream of a self those experi- 
ences through which God can come redemptively. This is tanta- 
mount to cutting into the main stem and grafting new life. Thus 
to a life of a child that knows little of the warmth of a loving per- 
sonal relationship, it tries to offer a warm-hearted out-going teacher 
who will be God’s advanced guard. To a self that is neurotically 
narcissistic, it offers a worship service in which such a self may be 
caught up into the presence of God. To the anxious self it tries 
to bring the Bible that it may become a resource for overcoming 
alienation. ‘To the self that feels unworthy it points in many ways 
to the Cross as the symbol of the love of God. 

Every self is a complex of intricate relationships extending back, 
back, back. It is precisely within this morass of feelings generated 
out of the past, feelings about the self, feelings about others, feelings 
about the world, that Christian education does its work. In this 
respect Christian education is no different from any other kind of 
education. 

But it is different in that part of the past—and a decisive part—is 
the revelation and reconciliation of God in Jesus Christ. The acts 
of God are also a part of our past and they continue into our present. 
The Church is the bearer of this revelation; it is the society of be- 
lievers who communicate from generation to generation what God 
has done. The task of Christian education is this communication. 
Through a loving fellowship, pageant, ritual, creed, worship, art 
forms, Bible handled and read, sermon, books, symbolic acts, sanc- 
tuary silence, etc., Christian education must get the revelation of 
God transplanted into the life stream of every person so that he 
comes to have feeling responses that are trustful, joyful, obedient, 
loving, hopeful. This is the basis for a person’s getting to think 
theologically. As he responds to the revelation of God cut into the 
center of his life, he will have something on which to go theologi- 
cally. Actually much of the reaction will be primary process think- 
ing; that is, feeling response which is largely unconscious, the stuff 
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out of which can come clear or fairly clear theological formulation. 
There is built up in the person a core of basic faith, basic hope, basic 
love. I should think that the best time for Christian education to 
do this part of its job would be in childhood or up to middle ado- 
lescence. However, no time is too late to cut the experience of reve- 
lation into a person’s life since the living God makes alive his own 
self-disclosure. 
II 


The self also has mentality. ‘The self lifts out of its own bodily 
or physical feelings into the comparative clarity of consciousness its 
ideas, its notions, its concepts. Only a little of what it feels is it 
able to formulate clearly. It always feels so much more than it in- 
tellectually knows and understands and is able to articulate. Every 
event escapes any final definition. Who can put the event of the 
Cross into a formula and say, “There it is!” ‘That is it!’’ Who 
can ever capture a Communion service in words or say adequately 
what the pageantry of Christmas means? Yet by our very natures 
we are driven to try, and to try to say it better and better. Christian 
education is given the task of trying to help each to say what his life 
means vis-a-vis God, or to try to say in human language what God 
means for the Church, himself, and the world. Christian education 
has the Bible as well as previous and current theological formula- 
tions to help it as it tries to help each to theologize. But I think 
Barth is quite right when he says that language about God must 
meet the standard of Jesus Christ who is the foundation and essence 
of the Church. ‘Therefore, these questions must be put to our the- 
ology: Has Christian language its source in Jesus Christ? Does 
Christian language lead to Him? Does Christian language con- 
form to Him?* This means that Christian education does not come 
to the person unarmed. It comes with the standard by which every 
theological formulation must be judged. But it does not come to 
superimpose either previous formulations or the standard itself ir- 
relevantly. It refuses to treat a person as a thing. It will force no 
one to fit the procrustean bed of a revered theology. Christian edu- 
cation takes seriously the uniqueness of the life history of the person 
and helps him to his formulations in the light of available resources, 
but primarily Jesus Christ. 


2 Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, trans. by G. T. Thomson (New York: 
Scribners, 1936), p. 3. 
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Christian education’s task of helping a person to think theologi- 
cally has its own reward. Whitehead has defined the function of 
reason to be to promote the art of life. By art of life he means to 
live, to live well, to live better.* Our Lord promised that we should 
have life and have it abundantly. It seems to me that the function 
of reason within Christian education is to think theologically not 
for the sake of theology but for the sake of the abundant life. ‘The 
formula is: out of Christ to live more abundantly. ‘Theologically, 
thinking is for the purpose of mature living. It is not an end in 
itself. It is to help each to grow up into the fulness of the stature 
of Christ. 

What does this mean? I do not take it to be the medieval under- 
standing of imitatio Christi. Rather, I would think that growing 
up into mature manhood, as that is measured by the stature of Christ, 
means to relate relevantly to reality. Sigmund Freud once said that 
reality consisted of loving and working. ‘To this Carl Jung added 
dying. I would want to add playing and worshipping. Reality, it 
seems to me, consists in learning how to love, which includes all per- 
sonal relationships; to worship, which involves man in ultimate con- 
cern; to work, which is man’s creative endeavor; to play, which is 
man’s right to full pleasure; and to die, which is man’s confession of 
his own finitude. Christian education is that process by which each 
is helped to live more fully in terms of at least these five aspects of 
reality. ‘To think theologically then really means to do theologi- 
cally: to love one another, to worship God, to let the works of our 
hands be creatively used by God in his service, to learn to enjoy fully 
the present moment as we make full use of our leisure, and to die 
not heroically nor stoically but trusting him who is beyond our 
finitude. 


III 


What does it mean to love? It means many things, but surely it 
means being full enough of love and secure enough that one can 
venture out to meet the other. It means that one can afford not to 
tun another’s life, not to put it in orbit about oneself, neither by 
seducing it with honeyed words nor clobbering it with the harsh 
glance or the veiled threat. It means to be free enough from de- 
pendence upon the other to be able to be honest with the other; and 


3A. N. Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Beacon, 1958), pp. 4, 8. 
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to make him free enough from me that he can be honest with me, 
It means to be there with him with what resources he needs, neither 
forcing them upon him nor withdrawing sullenly from him; and 
able to suffer with him without becoming engulfed in his suffer. 
ing and without engulfing him in mine. Who can love this way? 
Christian faith points to Jesus Christ who was the model for Paul's 
song of love: 

Love is patient and kind; love is not jealous or boastful; it is not ar- 
rogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way; it is not ir. 
ritable or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in the 
right. Love bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things. 

Here we have one picture of that mature manhood we are all to at- 
tain, “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

This maturing process begins in infancy. An infant held in the 
arms of an anxious mother, or a two-year old being toilet-trained by 
a bored or angry mother, or a lad of eight growing up in a home with 
no father to identify with because the parents are divorced or the 
father is gone much of the time, are candidates for immature love. 
Such children may be doubtful of themselves, and with very little 
love left over to share. But these are among the ones to whom the 
law is directed: thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. How can 
they reach out in love until love has reached into them? And if the 
doctrine of original sin is taken seriously—and how else can it be 
taken?—the problem is compounded. 

The Christian Faith needs to bring into the life-stream of the child 
and of his parents the redeeming power of the Gospel. When a 
Christian educator sits down on a Thursday afternoon with a dozen 
mothers and for an hour together they express themselves—their 
hurts, fears, joys, frustrations—as the Bible passage opens them up, 
that hour can become a means of grace for healing both the mothers 
and their homes. When one of the teachers of the four-year-olds, 
observing the play of the children, spends some time with one young: 
ster who is breaking up the play of others, that time can become a 
means of grace as the teacher’s loving care is communicated to the 
troubled child. When in a leadership training course the Christian 
educator helps the teachers to gain insight into problem areas and 
helps the teachers to see themselves as answers more significant than 
verbal answers they might give, such a course is coming to grips with 
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the essentials of life and the Gospel. What I am saying is, if one is 
to grow up maturely to love his neighbor, whoever the neighbor is— 
wife or boss or playmate—he needs to take into his own self the love 
of those around him who can afford to love. An adult life becomes 
a benediction to a child when the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit overflow from his 
life into that of the child. Then the child has something to give in 
a love-relationship. He can afford to hear the love-commandment 
and begin to respond obediently. As he grows older, his relation- 
ship to people can be more and more lifted into the theological di- 
mension. He might come to know what it means to be God's serv- 
ant who has been anointed to bind up the broken-hearted and to 
open the prison to those who are bound. By God’s love possessed, 
he can afford to be a servant. 

A second goal we have is to help people to worship. ‘The highest 
destiny of man is to love God and enjoy him forever. Worship is 
answering God who has spoken, answering by gladly offering the 
totality of the self into his keeping and for his purpose. It is tak- 
ing from God his forgiveness and surrendering to God my sin. It 
is my glad adoration before him who sails in the chariots of the wind 
and whose gentleness breaks not a bruised reed. It is the confession 
of my stewardship of life before the Lord of creation. 

Yet for many of us Christians our God is too small. For many of 
us he is the elongation of Dad, or a sad confusion of Mother and 
Dad. For many of us he is the extension of middle class virtues or 
the projection of our worst fears. In spite of our contemporary re- 
ligiousness we are not notably aware that he is high and lifted up 
before whom the seraphim sang, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” He is emeri- 
tus, or he is . . . dead. And we are like those in the play “Waiting 
for Godot,”’ not knowing at all for what we are looking. Our wor- 
ship is more like a “howling over the grave of God” than the glad, 
joyous response to the environment of Spirit encircling us. 

Christian education has the difficult task of re-creating a sense of 
God; of helping people to recover the lost dimension of depth and 
the lost height of transcendence. ‘The sense of awe, the feeling of 
the numinous, to borrow from Rudolph Otto, the reverence toward 
ultimate Mystery are foreign to our materialistic, scientific, and logi- 
cal way of life. The feeling of creatureliness is regarded in some 
quarters as neurotic dependence unworthy of man. But ironically 
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man becomes a cipher when he is cut off from God, a tool of the 
state, a pawn in the hands of would-be gods. Man, made for God, 
when he cuts himself off from God, makes his own gods and wor. 
ships before them only to find them mocking him. He goes on 
from idol to idol asking, Who am I? But the question can only be 
answered out of the depths as God answered Job, “Gird up your 
loins like a man. . . .” It is God who makes a man by disclosing 
himself to the man and enabling him to say with Job, “Now my 
eye sees thee.” 

How does Christian education help a person to see God? The 
closer Christian education comes to Jesus Christ, the more closely 
the program of Christian education centers in him and the more 
nearly can people be brought face to face with God. Confronta- 
tion with God comes as Christ discloses him. ‘There is something 
stubborn about this fact. ‘The farther Christian education is re- 
moved from the center, Jesus Christ, the more insipid, flattened 
out it becomes; and the more desperately we have to look for gim- 
micks. ‘The more remote from the center we become, the more 
we blend into the cultural environment about us and the more we 
have to explain ourselves and justify ourselves. The closer we move 
to the center, the greater the possibility for offense, for the scandal of 
the Cross, but paradoxically the greater our power and dynamic. 

When the Christian educator has his youth and adults in groups 
about the Bible as it witnesses to the Christ, has them reading the 
devotional classics of the ages, has them finding in prayer the pres- 
ence of God, that educator is helping his people to stand before the 
Lord and to know that defining experience by which a man becomes 
aman. ‘To worship God is to find the answer to our most perplex- 
ing question, the question of identity, Who am I? Few will try the 
search unless there is someone to kindle the light. Most people are 
numbed by the cold abstractions of Church life. They need the iri- 
descent glow of one who has been warmed before the altar-fires of 
God. Nothing is more needful in Christian education than to blow 
upon the smouldering fires of faith until they become aflame with 
the Spirit of God. The devotional life is part of the answer. As 
the people mature in their worship of God, they will be strengthen- 
ing their stakes so that they can lengthen their cords and enlarge the 
place of their tent, for their conception of God will be so enlarged as 
to include more and more of their relationships. The great heresy 
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is to narrow God down to our size and domesticate him according 
to our manners. Only mature worship can correct this heresy; and 
Christian education is education for maturity. 

We shall have to deal much more briefly with what it means to 
play, to work, and to die. To play means many things to different 
people and different age groups. To a child play is often the cre- 
ative counterpart to adult work. Through play a child expresses 
himself: fear, as he withdraws from the play of others; aggression, 
as he knocks down the walls of another’s village; the mother-father 
role as he mates with another to play “house.’”” I am coming in- 
creasingly to think that we ought to use play creatively in the Church 
School at least up to the primary age and perhaps through that age. 
The double session on Sunday morning might well utilize creative 
play. Admittedly, we would have to do some reading in the mean- 
ing of play for children so that we might know something of what 
they are trying to say through their play. Play is expressive of the 
real feelings of the child; and when we come to know their feelings, 
we can relate the Gospel more relevantly to them. Some will ques- 
tion if this is Christian education. In the terms in which I have 
been using it it is, for it is a way of taking the child where he is and 
helping him to know the grace of God. 

As I observe play in the lives of many adults, it is not happy, care- 
free abandon. It is play within the context of anxiety, under duress 
to pressure, nagged by guilt feelings. For all the play that goes on, 
very little restoration seems to take place. The Christian Gospel 
should give a man a sense of humor so that he does not take himself 
so seriously. ‘There is a direct line from the freedom of the Gospel 
to a sense of humor and relaxed play. It is the responsibility of the 
Church to help men and women to follow that line into the abundant 
life. Most of us are half dead most of the time. ‘The bursting joy 
of new life in Christ is so little in evidence. With the increasing 
leisure that is ours at least in the United States, the Church has re- 
sponsibility for helping it to be used for the enrichment of life. One 
proposal would be to have an elective course during the Church 
School hour on Christian freedom and the place of play. Biblical 
passages could be selected dealing with freedom and the ensuing dis- 
cussions might be fascinating and maybe even redemptive. 

What work means to the average man draws almost a total blank 
in our time. ‘This surely accounts for much job-boredom resulting 
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in absenteeism and problem drinking. The ministry has almost 
cornered the meaning of vocation, and it is quite clear to some clergy 
and many laymen that the preaching and pastoral ministry has an 
edge within the call of God over other forms of work. Can the 
truck driver, the housewife, the school teacher, the lawyer find ways 
of relating his or her work to the Lord? What does God do with 
the work of our hands? How many doctrines this is related to: 
creation, stewardship, predestination, the Holy Spirit, the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, to name but a few in random order. ‘Theologi- 
cal thinking when rightly done is not done in abstraction. When 
it is, the layman loses interest! Meaningful theological thinking is 
done in terms of life. An elective course offered periodically in the 
Church School on the relationship of Jesus Christ to daily work could 
conceivably transform the job from drudgery to high adventure. 
The Bible talks much of death. The processes of nature run their 
course and cease to be; and man is of the earth. With man as with 
the rest of creation, time takes its toll in decay, disintegration, aging, 
until as the Psalmist says, ‘“The years of our life . . . are soon gone.” 
In the Bible physical death slides over into spiritual death. Clus- 
tered about death in either its physical or spiritual meaning, almost 
all the doctrines are interlaced: creation with its finitude, sin and its 
punishment, covenant and its renewal of life, the coming of Christ 
and his life, death, and resurrection, the last judgment, the resurrec- 
tion of the body, to name but a few. If the process of becoming 
Christian is a maturing process, the Christian ought to be able to face 
death realistically and with courage. But this will presuppose that 
he knows he is accepted by God; that he has gained perspective upon 
himself as finite and creaturely; that his hope contains no element of 
‘“‘maybe”’ since he has already known the beginnings of the gracious 
working of God within him. To bring a person to maturity so that 
he can face the fact of his own dying is not to concentrate on lifeless 
doctrine nor on death itself, which could be quite morbid. It strikes 
me that the man who is afraid to live is afraid to die. The man who 
is fully alive is the man whose maturity includes death. Lifeless doc- 
trine does not help the man who is holding on for dear life. When 
a person through the whole plan of Christian education rises to ma- 
ture manhood, he has learned from the. inside out to think theologi- 
cally. His own dying becomes an episode in his pilgrimage with 
God. Ina sense the whole program of Christian education is tested 
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by how a man dies. It is not Stoicism but Biblical faith learned 
through the summers and winters of a man’s earthly itinerary that 
shows a man mature in the face of death: “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


I want to close this paper by borrowing a notion from Whitehead, 
what he calls the cyclical process.* In this process are three stages: 
romance, precision, generalization. As I see Christian education, 
childhood is the stage of romance when the child is open to the won- 
ders of life. For the child, glimpses into the Christian faith, imme- 
diate awareness of Christian life in those about him, a sweet naiveté 
that accepts the authority of the teacher or parent—all of these pro- 
vide the possibility for the Gospel to take root. Adolescence, espe- 
cially middle and late adolescence, is the stage of precision. ‘This is 
the stage of analyzing the facts, of grammar and formulation. It 
builds upon the stage of romance and sharpens it into clearer mean- 
ing. Adulthood is the stage of generalization. It is the fruition 
stage, the mature manhood stage, when the adult should be able to 
think theologically into most of the areas of his life. Now, of course, 
all three stages take place in childhood, in adolescence, and in adult- 
hood. ‘There is Gospel-romance as the adult broadens the stretch of 
his faith; and there is some precision in the child’s simple formula- 
tion, God is big. The concern of Christian educators is to get the 
whole feeling-tone of the Christian faith implanted; to get theological 
formulations articulated so that we come to see what the Christian 
faith means; and then to view all of life, which we have subsumed 
under the headings of love, worship, play, work, and death, theologi- 
cally. This, to my mind, is what Christian education is all about. 


+A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education (Mentor, 1949), pp. 28 ff. 





SYMBOLS: OLD AND NEW 


By G1LBert Copre 


ODERN civilization differs sharply from earlier societies be- 
| VI cause man’s awareness of himself and appraisal of his rela- 
tionship to his environment have radically changed. The 
scientific method is not merely modern man’s way of investigating 
and describing his environment and himself within it. The scien- 
tific attitude to man in nature is fundamentally different from all 
precedent attitudes: modern man’s awareness of himself—and his 
understanding of his environment—differs substantially from that of 
men in medieval, ancient, and primitive cultures. The scientific 
method treats everything it investigates as a pattern of observables. 
It seeks to describe a causal relationship between phenomena. Prior 
to the scientific revolution, the human response was immediate, per- 
sonal, emotional, and concrete. It was associative and dreamlike 
rather than logical and mathematical. 

As an example, consider so everyday an event as a sunset. We are 
possessed of two quite distinct attitudes toward the succession of day 
and night. The point I want to emphasize here is that the scientific 
attitude has not simply replaced the older personal response, but 
rather is superimposed upon it. Consciously and rationally we know 
that the “setting” of the sun is appropriately thought of in terms of 
the spinning of the earth-ball on its own axis. But further down 
in those levels of mental activity of which we are only occasionally 
aware, all sorts of associations of thought, mythological pattern, and 
symbolic imagery are stirred. Normally, in urban circumstances 
particularly, we think nothing of the sunset. We have accepted the 
mathematical and scientific description, and, when the street-lights 
come on and the home fires are burning, we do not have to concern 
ourselves with the death of the sun, the withdrawal of his light and 
heat, his nightly journey beneath the dark waters of the underworld 
to be re-born in the East as we ourselves are re-born from the nightly 
death of sleep. 

I have deliberately introduced some of the pre-logical and associ- 
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ative imagery, and there is plenty of evidence (notably from dreams) 
that most of our unconscious thinking proceeds in this way. The 
unconscious uses a number of archetypal symbols and weaves them 
into complex patterns with the personal symbols. When, in our 
daily hours of consciousness, we are confronted by examples of these 
symbols—pictorially, verbally, or in some plastic form—there is often 
an immediate reaction. If the circumstances are appropriate, there 
may well be a strong emotional response. Even against conscious, 
rational convictions, people find themselves deeply moved. ‘Thus, 
for example, do some royal occasions and stately processions mysteri- 
ously stir the cryptic emotions of staunch non-conformists. 


I 


The powerful archetypal symbols are usually embedded in a com- 
plex mythological pattern which emerged at an early stage in the 
evolution of human consciousness and awareness of social relation- 
ships. ‘The myths were functional in the development of religious 
practices, and were elaborated accordingly, together with the symbols 
they contained. The Lamb of God is, in this respect, an archetype— 
a many-faceted symbol of the sacrificial offering of life. Its imme- 
diate associations are with ritual actions, but its roots probably reach 
into the ambivalent relationships which arise between fathers and 
sons. 

This particular symbol, in the form of Christ our passover, the 
priestly self-offering of the Lamb which takes away the sins of the 
world, is an inescapable element of traditional Christianity. We 
may well ask—though even as theologians and pastors we do not often 
do so—what this imagery may mean to anyone who has never seen the 
ritual slaughter of an animal and to whom the whole notion of tak- 
ing life in the service of God is repugnant. 

Christian worshippers are continually confronted in sound and 
sight by the Lamb of God: the title is used both in liturgical prayer 
and in popular hymns. Visually it is frequent—the Lamb is a com- 
mon motif in sculpture, painting, carving, metal-work, embroidery, 
mosaic, and soon. Closely associated with the Lamb itself is, on the 
one hand, the pastoral imagery of the Shepherd, and, on the other 
hand, the sacrificial imagery of the holy butcher—the priest. One 
of the most popular religious songs among those who have seen little 
or nothing of the actual work of a shepherd is the twenty-third Psalm; 
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and multitudes who have never assisted at the slaughter of any ani. 
mal thankfully sing about the blood of the Lamb, and earnestly pray 
that their souls may be washed in the blood of Christ. 

Animal sacrifice was, of course, a commonplace religious act among 
both Jews and Gentiles in the world in which Christianity emerged 
and was originally formulated. So it was “natural” to express the 
reconciling action of God in terms of sacrifice. But today, especially 
but not only among those outside the Church, what response is 
immediately and consciously evoked by the sign of a lamb? Some 
associations, perhaps, with the local meat-shop, or, possibly, with 
advertizement trade-marks for manufactured woollen goods. The 
commercial use of the lamb sign to establish a lamb-wool reflex may 
well serve to hasten the debasement of the deep religious significance 
of this ancient symbol of dependence and sacrifice and reduce it to 
little more than an enigma or an embarrassment. 

Some religious symbols appear, like the Lamb, already to have 
lost their power altogether. The fish, for instance, was once a fre- 
quent and effective symbol of Christ, reduced long ago to the status 
of an enigmatic sign, significant only for the archaeologist. 

If particular symbols lose their force by a process of natural attri- 
tion, there is also the assault direct. I mean, the exhaustive analysis 
of symbols and of symbolism also tends to reduce their efficacy. Even 
so, a few continue to resist complete rationalization, retain an element 
of mystery and ineffability for the conscious mind, and are still effec- 
tive in the fulfillment of personality and in the satisfactory orienta- 
tion of social life. Of these the most “‘crucial”—if I may put it like 
that— is the Cross itself. “The Cross certainly possesses this quality 
as a symbol of the unity of opposites, and the Crucifix is not likely to 
lose its challenging power at all levels of consciousness, at least not 
within our generation. Nor, for that matter, and perhaps for other 
reasons is the image of Madonna and child. 


II 


Are there—can there be—any really new symbols? If the question 
seems obscure, let me put it in another way. Are there any recently 
devised signs which have been introduced as emotionally charged en- 
tities into the unconscious, or, are what appear to be “new symbols” 
only the re-invigorated forms of old ones? (I am speaking here in 
the context of ordinary levels of communication: by the use of drugs, 
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hypnotism, subliminal suggestion, or the terrifying techniques of 
“brain-washing,” it may be possible to establish completely new sym- 
bols in the psyche.) 

We may get some way toward an answer by taking, as a test case, 
one which appears to have established itself recently as a collective 
symbol. I am thinking of the “summit.” There is no doubt that 
the summit is an image of great potency. Is it just a journalistic 
metaphor, a convenient device for describing the meeting place of 
the top people of the top nations? Or is it something more? I 
would suggest that it is not a genuine innovation but a modern mani- 
festation of a very ancient symbol. 

The immediate occasion giving rise to the use of this image was 
probably the recent ascent of Mount Everest. The idea uncon- 
sciously projected, seems to be that if an international group of men 
can conquer the greatest mountain on earth, then every mountain 
of difficulty between the nations can also be overcome. And al- 
though (to the best of my knowledge), there is no classic mytho- 
logical occasion when national representatives met on a mountain 
peak, nevertheless, in the mythologies of all peoples, mountains 
have a considerable significance one way or another. The Graeco- 
Judaic tradition which underlies Western civilization is no excep- 
tion. Mount Olympus was the abode of the gods, and mountains 
have (one might say) a high place in the religious imagery of Israel, 
and hence also of the Church. 

The mountain itself has a predominantly feminine significance in 
mythology; it is (so to speak) an outstanding symbol of the great 
Earth Mother. For primitive peoples the caves within the womb 
of a mountain were a notable place of refuge and safe containment. 
That is an essential aspect of the artificial mountains of the Egyp- 
tians—the pyramids. Elsewhere the mountain is transformed into 
a throne-symbol, and there are pictorial examples of the Mother 
Goddess on her mountain top. 

But, above all, the summit of a mountain is clearly regarded as the 
meeting-place of earth and heaven. At the peak of the artificial 
mountain of Babylon (the ziggurat or Tower of Babel) was the bower 
where was consummated the sacred marriage between the earth- 
goddess-queen-priestess and the heavenly-god-king-priest. 

In the Bible, where the concept of divinity is so exclusively mascu- 
line (or virtually so), the summit is likewise a great symbolic meeting- 
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place between man and God. A mountain-top is a frequent site for 
a theophany: Yahweh, the Lord, is manifest sometimes in the fire 
and smoke and thundering of a volcano, and sometimes in a “still 
small voice.” Ona mountain-top Moses receives the precepts of the 
First Covenant. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus (the prophet 
like unto Moses), delivers the principles of the New Covenant. 
From the epiphany-peak Moses returns with glorified features. On 
a mountain-top Jesus is transfigured between Moses and Elijah. 
At the summit of a mountain Elijah challenges the prophets of 
Baal. At the top of a very high mountain Jesus is challenged by 
the prince of this world. The promised land is viewed by Moses 
from the top of a hill. ‘The Risen Lord ascends from a cloudy peak. 
Abraham prepares to sacrifice his son on Mount Moriah. Jesus 
offers his life to the Father on Mount Golgotha. 

It is no accident that a high place is thought of as a most suitable 
site for a sacrifice. There is set up the stone of sacrifice, so that the 
blood (which is the life) may return to the earth-mother, while the 
smoke etherealizes the offering to the heavenly father. Jerusalem is 
a city set on a hill—and in the midst was the Temple. In the inmost 
holy of holies was an outcrop of living rock which was the center of 
the world, and in front of the building was the great stone of sacri- 
fice. The stone of sacrifice in a high place—the altar: and that is 
what the word means. 

The first Christians did not completely stop being Jews. ‘They 
continued to participate in the worship of the Jerusalem Temple— 
the sacrifices of Israel on Mount Zion. In such circumstances it was 
natural enough that the great problem of the death of the Messiah 
should come to be solved through a transformation of the imagery 
of animal sacrifice—especially that of the Passover. Jesus was at once 
the Lamb of God and a high priest after the order of Melchizedek. 
The Son of God, having commanded his disciples to recall his self- 
offering in the breaking of bread and the shared cup of wine, went 
out and made that self-sacrifice on the summit of Golgotha. 

So it was that the table of the common Sunday meal of the Church 
very soon came to be thought of as an altar; the table of the Lord 
acquired the added dimension of a high place of sacrifice. And so 
it is that Christians continue to go up to the altar-table as the central 
act of worship. ‘There, at a symbolic high place (within a building 
which may or may not be itself in an elevated position), they make 
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an offering of themselves and their lives. They recall into present 
reality the self-sacrifice of Christ, and they share in the communion 
of the New Covenant. In this sense, then, Christians go to a sum- 
mit every week! ‘They go there to experience the presence of the 
living Christ and to express their fellowship one with another: a 
“high-level” meeting in a unique sense. 


Ill 


The same underlying reasons, I believe, account for the fact that 
“the summit” is now such a powerful symbol, such a hopeful symbol, 
and such a dangerous symbol. It is a powerful symbol because in 
the unconscious a summit is predominantly a place of revelation and 
blessing—a place where God meets man and helps him forward. But 
the summit is a very dangerous symbol if it encourages the supposi- 
tion that a so-called summit-meeting must automatically be success- 
ful. Actuality must not be obscured by skillful journalistic mytholo- 
gizing. Politically the summit is no more than a humanistic meta- 
phor; it is a meeting of men and there is little likelihood that the 
presence of God will be either expected or experienced by all those 
attending it. Yet the summit is a valuable symbol because it is an 
apt expression of the logic of the present world-situation, because it 
serves to renew hope and dispel cynicism, and because it implies a 
recognition that peace cannot be attained without sacrifice. 

The human psyche turns instinctively to the mountains for stabil- 
ity and safety. This is so even when it is realized that unaccustomed 
heights engender vertigo and that some summits are liable to erup- 
tion. In Hebrew thought the thick smoke symbolizes the unknow- 
able aspect of God, while the volcanic noise and flaming fire suggests 
the divine power and wrath. Not without reason are these associa- 
tions transferred to the man-made mushroom cloud of nuclear ex- 
plosion. What might appear to be a modern symbol turns out to be 
the mutation of a very old one! 

We can now go back for a moment to the original questions: 
whether modern man needs symbols to live by, and, if so, whether 
the old ones still have value or whether it is possible to create new 
ones. There is no evidence that men can yet live without sym- 
bols, or be religious without symbols—but in the nature of the case, 
they can hardly be real innovations. The summit exemplifies this. 
It has also demonstrated the potential danger in the popular meta- 
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phorical use of a symbolic term which has a profound archetypal 
significance. 

Whatever else the scientific method has achieved, it has certainly 
confirmed for us that man is enigmatic, and that a great deal of hu- 
man thinking and behavior is energized from sources in the psyche 
which are not wholly rational. The scientific method has begun to 
indicate the extent and the power of the unconscious mental proc- 
esses, but the notion that this disclosure in itself will destroy the 
effectiveness of all symbols has yet to be proved, and the supposition 
that all the ancient symbols will eventually be dispensed with seems 
at variance with the facts as they present themselves now. 
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THE NUCLEAR DILEMMA, WITH A 
NOD TO KIERKEGAARD 


By Rospert McFappEN 


F one will examine closely the account of the Exodus, he will 
discover that a strong east wind drove the waters back and al- 
lowed the Israelites to cross in safety before the Egyptian troops, 

ordered out to bring back the fleeing slaves, drowned in their attempt 
to follow. ‘Their escape, seen in this perspective, was a coincidence 
of history. But to those who saw the governance of God, the awe- 
someness and unbelievable nature of what was taking place could not 
be thus described; rather, the Holy One was bringing about that 
event the consequences of which could not be understood at the time 
and the logic of which could never have been deduced from preced- 
ing events. Such is the dimension of the miraculous divine activity. 

When Hosea’s wife could not be faithful to him, the sociologists of 
the day said that it could be understood in the light of her back- 
sround as a “priestess” at the high places. But to one who saw the 
divine governance, the former occupation of Gomer had passed judg- 
ment upon itself, and the God of Israel was breaking through to re- 
veal his love and suffering over his unfaithful covenant people. 

To any modern psychiatrist, whose ultimate concern is the new 
knowledge he has recently discovered, religion is “pleasing father.” 
And no one better illustrates the validity of his proposition than 
Soren Kierkegaard. But to any who believe in the governance of 
God, Sgren Kierkegaard has etched into history the importance of 
the individual’s faith, the ultimate significance of decision, and the 
precedence of the vertical dimension of duty. 

The Christian faith proclaims that God is ever present and active 
in the life of the Church, the history of mankind, and the created 
order. Consciously or unconsciously, every Christian affirms his be- 
lief in the divine governance when he asks, What is the will of God 
for my life and the issues of my epoch? 

Most of us are not creative geniuses; we ride on the coat-tails of 
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those who have spearheaded the way. ‘The cutting-edge belongs to 
the few. Often we do not even see the issues involved and would 
be only too happy if our grandchildren were rightly taught in his. 
torical perspective the important issues decided by their forefathers. 

Yet whenever we are placed in a situation that calls for decision 
we are obligated as Christians to respond “for the glory of God and 
our neighbor’s good.” When the issue is most crucial, we are the 
more earnestly commanded to seek the will of God in the spirit of 
Christ. The events of recent years demand of us that we reconsider 
an historical perplexity to the Christian Church in the new dimen- 
sion of the Atomic Age. Some answers are possible now which have 
been impossible until the present time. 

It is the popular assumption of our generation that the exist- 
ing balance of power between the USA and the USSR preserves 
peace and prevents war. CORVAIR advertised on the back cover 
of Time magazine for July 20, 1959, that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand was the “Underwriter of American Security’ and its bene- 
ficiaries were ‘Free People Everywhere.’ We have learned that 
“airpower is peace power” and that the airmen of SAC have estab- 
lished that “peace is their profession.’”” Many Christians believe 
that only as we are militarily powerful shall we be entitled to hold 
off tyranny and save the freedom of peaceful change. 

But at the same time throughout the Church of Jesus Christ there 
are those who are saying, ““The prospect of a future war to be waged 
with the use of modern means of annihilation has created a new situ- 
ation, in the face of which the Church cannot remain neutral. . . . 
Atomic war is incapable of being used for the resolution of political 
conflicts because it destroys every presupposition of political resolu- 
tion.””* Indeed, only a week before the Time magazine appeared 
on the newsstands one Christian theologian, L. Harold DeWolf, who 
in the past has taken a traditional attitude toward war, was saying, 
“The story of blind Samson’s suicidal revenge presents a shockingly 
close parallel to the present defense strategy of the United States. 
. . . The beginning of a return to sanity can come only when we 
face the plain fact that nothing can be defended by nuclear bombs, 
for annihilation is not defense. It is only insane, unchristian, sui- 
cidal vengeance. . . . If martyrdom must be endured, we can choose 


1 Documents of the Contemporary German Church Struggle, edited by John H. Yoder (New 
York: Church Peace Mission, 1959), p. 11. 
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the forgiving, reconciling love of Christ on the cross, rather than the 
mad revenge of blind Samson.” ? 

Christians are once again called by God to witness to his power 
and never-ending activity in the history of his children. ‘The con- 
text of the decisions called for is illuminated by Sgren Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling. His arguments concerning the nature of faith, 
exemplified in the story of Abraham and Isaac, seem to make the is- 
sues raised in the “nuclear dilemma” ring in the reader’s ears with 
more clarity and urgency. The main body of the essay which fol- 
lows is in its format a serious parody of Sgren Kierkegaard’s outline 
for Fear and Trembling. 


I. PRELUDE 


God said, ‘““Take your son, your only son Isaac, whom you love, 
and go to the land of Moriah, and offer him there as a burnt of- 
fering upon one of the mountains of which I shall tell you.” 

And Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, behind 
him was a ram, caught in a thicket by his horns; and Abraham went 
and took the ram, and offered it up as a burnt offering instead of 
his son. 

(from Genesis, chap. 22.) 
The interpretation of Genesis 22 has undergone a radical change 
in the past century. The historic-cultural method of interpreting 
the Bible and the accumulating evidence of archeology have brought 
about significant differences in our understanding of the Scriptures. 
Our understanding of God’s “‘testing” of Abraham is significantly 
different from the way in which Sgren Kierkegaard understood the 
story. S. K. took the story at its face value; but for us the exposi- 
tion by Walter Russell Bowie in the Interpreter’s Bible forms the 
basis for any further interpretation. 


Here in the story of Abraham and Isaac there is imbedded the fact 
that once men not only practiced human sacrifice, but did it at what 
they thought was divine command. Suppose they did that now? 
Any man who thought of it, if his thoughts were detected, would be 
put in a mental hospital. Any man who actually carried it out 
would be convicted of murder and executed. . . . Why did this story 
of what was planned to be a human sacrifice get into the Bible? Be- 
cause it was desired to show that Abraham’s devotion to the God he 
worshiped was capable of going to the farthest point religion could 
reach. Human sacrifice was an actual custom among some of the 


2“Blind Samson or Christ,” Lecture given by Dr. L. Harold DeWolf at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, July 8, 1959, passim. 
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Canaanite tribes. It was practiced for centuries. In the time of 
Elisha, ca. 800 B.C., in a crisis of battles for his capital, the king of 
Moab “took his eldest son . . . and offered him for a burnt offering 
upon the wall” (II Kings 3: 27).* If men worshiping pagan deities 
could carry their religion to that terrific cost, how could Abraham 
show that his religion meant as much to him? Only by being will- 
ing to go as far as they did. So, in representing what went on in the 
mind of Abraham, the story has a deep and dramatic authenticity, 
Here was a great soul living in a crude age. He saw people around 
him offering up their children to show their faith and their obedience 
to false gods. In spite of the torment to his human love he could not 
help hearing an inward voice asking him why he should not do as 
much; and because that thought seemed to press upon his conscience 
he thought it was the voice of God. ‘The climax of the story is the 
revelation that what the voice of God would ultimately say was some- 
thing completely different from what Abraham in his first agony of 
acceptance had supposed. ‘The climax is not the sacrifice of Isaac 
but the word from God that Isaac shall not be sacrificed. . . .* 


II. A PANEGyRIC Upon ABRAHAM 


Surely Abraham must have thought for a long time about what 
was involved before he actually set out for Mount Moriah. If the 


Canaanites could sacrifice their first-born to their gods, could Abra- 
ham do less for his? Perhaps even Abraham’s forefathers, in their 
polytheistic worship, had sacrificed their eldest children. But the 
question was now Abraham’s. 

A familiar hymn reads, “God works in a mysterious way his won- 
ders to perform. ...” In the intense struggle within Abraham, 
God was at work. The conflict of loyalty to God and love of his 
son produced suffering. But in suffering, when all our powers of 
mind and body are concentrated at one point, especially in the crisis 
of life and death decisions, God can make himself known to us. And 
so to Abraham, in the midst of struggle, He spoke. 

On the one hand was the obligation Abraham felt to render to 
God the same degree of devotion evidenced by others around him. 
On the other hand was his love for Isaac, his only son, born to him 
in his old age. At the culmination of the struggle on Mount Moriah, 
the still small voice of God was speaking to him. 


3 Dr. Bowie could also have cited Manasseh’s sacrifice of his son (II Kings 21: 6), the same 
deed by Ahaz (II Kings 16: 3), and the sacrifice of Hiel of Bethel, who laid the foundation 
of Jericho “at the cost of his first-born” according to the prophecy of Joshua (I Kings 16: 34 
and Joshua 6: 26). 

4 George A. Buttrick (ed.), The Interpreter’s Bible (New York-Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1952), Volume I, pp. 642-646. 
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Abraham had gone up on Mount Moriah a believer in human sac- 
rifice; he came down no longer believing that God required human 
sacrifice of men. His understanding of the value of human life had 
changed. Surely God was with Abraham on Mount Moriah! 

Our human experience too requires us to make decisions. How 
fortunate we would be and how great would be the measure of faith 
given by God’s grace if we could say after the struggles on our 
“Mount Moriahs,” Surely God was with us! Becoming a Christian 
involves looking to the example of Abraham in hopes that we too 
can discern the voice of God. 


III. PROBLEMATA: PRELIMINARY EXPECTORATION 


Kierkegaard sought to exalt faith, not to dismiss man’s ability to 
think. He thought that faith went beyond or transcended what the 
thinking of man could prove or demonstrate, but this does not mean 
that he thought faith was in opposition to man’s thought. It was 
not “believing what isn’t true!” 


So the believing Christian not only possesses but uses his under- 
standing, respects the universal human, does not put it down to lack 


of understanding if somebody is not a Christian; but in relation to 
Christianity he believes against the understanding and in this case 
also uses understanding . . . to make sure that he believes against 
the understanding. Nonsense therefore he cannot believe against 
the understanding, for precisely the understanding will discern that 
it is nonsense and will prevent him from believing it; but he makes 
so much use of the understanding that he becomes aware of the 
incomprehensible, and then he holds to this, believing against the 
understanding.* 


The last sentence-paragraph of SK’s “preliminary expectoration” 
also seems to follow this trend of thought: “It is now my intention 
to draw out from the story of Abraham the dialectical consequences 
inherent in it, expressing them in the form of problemata, in order 
to see what a tremendous paradox faith is, a paradox which is capable 
of transforming a murder into a holy act well-pleasing to God, a para- 
dox which gives Isaac back to Abraham, which no thought can mas- 
ter, because faith begins precisely there where thinking leaves off.” ° 

On the other hand, Kierkegaard was very disparaging of Hegelian 


5Sgren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. by David F. Swenson 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941), p. 504. 

6Sgren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. by Walter Lowrie (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1954), p. 64. (Underlining mine.) 
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philosophy, the dominant “system” of his day. He considered it an 
obstacle to the Christian faith. It may well be that some of his most 
cutting remarks against “reason” were directed at what he considered 
to be Hegel’s abstract, unrelated-to-reality philosophy. One sen- 
tence in the early pages of Fear and Trembling reveals here, as else- 
where, his controversy with philosophy (naturally that which he 
knew in his own day): “Philosophy cannot and should not give faith, 
but it should understand itself and know what it has to offer and 
take nothing away, and least of all should fool people out of some- 
thing as if it were nothing.” * 

In this same vein of thought, Walter Lowrie comments on the 
Postscript by writing, “ “The infinitely interested subjective thinker’ 
is contrasted by Climacus with the speculative philosopher who, as 
he is proud to claim, disinterestedly seeks to ascertain objective truth 
without any concern about his relation to it.” * He later states: ““The 
leap is indeed a decisive choice, and as such it is an expression of the 
will. But this does not imply an antithesis between the intellect and 
the will, for the whole man, intellect, feeling and will, is involved in 
the choice.” ° 

The above quotations may modify or mitigate Kierkegaard’s posi- 
tion too much; that is quite possible. It is in this spirit, however, 
that the rest of this paper will be understood. 

To attempt to relate the “nuclear dilemma” to SK’s paradox of 
faith may seem slightly ridiculous, but to some I feel sure that the 
decision to reject nuclear warfare will appear quite irrational. To 
the extent that this is true, I feel justified in discussing the choice 
involved within the context of Kierkegaard’s paradox of faith. It 
will be obvious to the reader, however, that a modern interpretation 
of SK’s exegesis of the story of Abraham and Isaac also modifies and 
puts into different perspective the “paradox of faith.” 

In the material that follows, each of the three problems as phrased 
by Kierkegaard is discussed in three different sections. First, there 
is a summary of what Kierkegaard himself has said. Secondly, there 
is an attempt to interpret the problem according to the contemporary 
exegesis of the story of Abraham and Isaac. Third, there is the at- 
tempt to illuminate the choice necessary in the “nuclear dilemma” 
in a modified framework of Kierkegaard’s “paradox of faith.” 


7 Ibid., p. 44. 

8 Walter Lowrie, A Short Life of Kierkegaard (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942), 
p. 171. 

9 Ibid., p. 174. 
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IV. ProspieM I: “Is THERE A TELEOLOGICAL SUSPENSION 
OF THE ETHICAL?” 


Kierkegaard answers in the affirmative to each of the three prob- 
lem-questions that he poses. ‘To understand his answers, some defi- 
nition of terms is in order. 


The ethical as such is the universal, and as the universal it applies to 
everyone, which may be expressed from another point of view by 
saying that it applies every instant.” 

As soon as the individual would assert himself in his particularity 
over against the universal he sins, and only by recognizing this can 
he again reconcile himself with the universal.” 


But this mode of thought does not account for faith as SK has 
understood it to exist in Abraham. The universal is, “you shall 
love your son,’ yet Abraham is commanded to kill his son. Is he 
thus a murderer? Has he not fallen into sin by asserting his par- 
ticularity over against the universal? No, for: 


Faith is precisely this paradox, that the individual as the particular 
is higher than the universal, is justified over against it, is not sub- 
ordinate but superior—yet in such a way, be it observed, that it is 


the particular individual who, after he has been subordinated as the 
particular to the universal, now through the universal becomes the 
individual who as the particular is superior to the universal, for the 
fact that the individual as the particular stands in an absolute rela- 
tion to the absolute.” 


Abraham is absolutely responsible to God. This is his first obe- 
dience. ‘The individual takes priority over the universal. This 
can only mean for SK that “the story of Abraham contains therefore 
a teleological suspension of the ethical.” ** And Kierkegaard is anx- 
ious to point out to the reader that Abraham was not simply another 


hero in Greek tragedy. 


The tragic hero still remains within the ethical. He lets one ex- 
pression of the ethical find its telos in a higher expression of the 
ethical. . . . With Abraham the situation was different. By his act 
he overstepped the ethical entirely and possessed a higher telos out- 
side of it, in relation to which he suspended the former. For I 
should very much like to know how one would bring Abraham’s act 
into relation with the universal, and whether it is possible to discover 


10 Sgren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, p. 64. 
11 [bid., p. 65. 
12 Ibid., p. 66. 
13 [bid., p. 77. 
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any connection whatever between what Abraham did and the uni- 
versal . . . except the fact that he transgressed it. It was not for 
the sake of saving a people, not to maintain the idea of the state, that 
Abraham did this, and not in order to reconcile angry deities." 


In Canaan it was the “universal” practice to sacrifice one’s eldest 
son as the highest testimony of one’s devotion to his god. The av- 
thor of 2 Kings gives witness to the widespread custom. ‘He even 
burned his son as an offering, according to the abdominable practices 
of the nations whom the Lord drove out before the people of Israel” 
(II Kings 16: 3). 

Was not Abraham the chief patriarch of the Hebrews? Did not 
he, more than anyone else, have a duty to sacrifice his son to show 
that his tribe’s devotion to their God was equal to the devotion of 
other tribes? 

For Abraham not to sacrifice Isaac, to believe that God speaks dif- 
ferently to him, is to sin against the universal. And to his contem- 
poraries it must have appeared that he had violated the judgment of 
the race, had gone against the universally accepted rite of religious 
devotion, and had subjected himself, his tribe, and his God to ridi- 
cule and shame. 

Yet in our contemporary understanding, this is the only way we 
can meaningfully describe the paradox of faith for Abraham. More 
precisely, in his absolute relation to God, Abraham is called to stand 
over against the universal. That which other men have seen to con- 
stitute their highest duty, he finds to violate what God has now dis- 
closed to him. Can the transition be logically deduced? Can the 
new be understood in light of the past? 

Perhaps we need here to speak of “emergence” rather than “‘para- 
dox,” but regardless of semantics, the individual’s relation to God 
remains the primary consideration. Perhaps we need to say that the 
universal has been transcended rather than suspended, but in either 
case, Abraham’s action reflects his faith in God, and the rationalism 
of his contemporaries is shown to be void. 

Consider the position taken by L. Harold DeWolf. He declares 
that engagement in or preparation for nuclear war is sin. To say 
this is to stand against the recognized universal ethic. Has he not 
“suspended”’ the universal, the ethical? Or has he fallen into sin 
by asserting his particularity over against the universal? 


14 Ibid., pp. 69 f. 
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Chiseled into the foundation of the Christian-democratic heritage 
is Patrick Henry’s famed declaration in St. John’s Church of Rich- 
mond, “Give me liberty or give me death!”"** And in symbolic 
poetry the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” declares, “As He died to 
make men holy, let us die to make men free. . . .” ‘To die in the 
defense of one’s loved ones, to respond to the call of duty to country, 
to be willing to sacrifice for good when evil makes that necessary— 
this is the universal. 

But when Dr. DeWolf renounces nuclear war and the “Under- 
writers of American Security” (the USAF Strategic Air Command), 
he renounces the “unequalled instrument of our national policy to 
maintain world peace” (from the back cover of Time). Does not 
this seem in direct opposition to the cherished values and accepted 
norms of Christian citizenship? 

Dr. DeWolf would accept tyranny before he would drop the Bomb 
on Moscow. He would trust God’s activity in the historical process 
before he would defend freedom in the traditional pattern of his 
forefathers. He would regard the words of Patrick Henry now to 
mean sin rather than virtue and courage. 

Perhaps this is the meaning of the suspension of the ethical: that 
each generation must make its response to God and not to the uni- 
versal. Perhaps this is the paradox: that faith appears utterly ridicu- 


lous to the unfaithful.** 


V. ProsieM II: “Is THERE AN ABSOLUTE DuTy 
‘Towarp Gop?” 


For Kierkegaard, if the ethical is universal (binding on all at every 
instant), and that divine, then every duty would be a duty toward 
God. But in this usage of terms, “God” signifies the universal ethic 
and as such is only a tautology. On the other hand: 


The paradox of faith is this, that the individual is higher than the 
universal, that the individual . . . determines his relation to the 
universal by his relation to the absolute, not his relation to the abso- 
lute by his relation to the universal. ‘The paradox can also be ex- 
pressed by saying that there is an absolute duty toward God; for in 
this relationship of duty the individual as an individual stands re- 
lated absolutely to the absolute. So when in this connection it is 
said that it is a duty to love God, something different is said from 


15 Richmond, Virginia, March 23, 1775, at the second Virginia convention. 
16“‘Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad with power.” (One of four les- 
sons of history attributed to Charles Beard, American historian.) 
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that in the foregoing; for if this duty is absolute, the ethical is re. 
duced to a position of relativity. From this, however, it does not 
follow that the ethical is to be abolished, but it acquires an entirely 
different expression, the paradoxical expression—that, for example, 
love to God may cause the knight of faith to give his love to his 
neighbor the opposite expression to that which, ethically speaking, 
is required by duty.” 

For SK, the story of Abraham and Isaac illustrates this. Ethically 
expressed, the father should love the son. But the “absolute rela- 
tion” to God makes the ethical expression relative to the absolute 
duty of God’s command—‘‘sacrifice your son.’” The absolute duty 
takes precedence over the universal ethic. 

In terms of the universal, Abraham would be a murderer, but in 
terms of the paradox his act is a sacrifice—because Abraham does not 
cease to love, although paradoxically his love of God and his love of 
Isaac are in opposition. 

How different is a modern exegesis of Genesis 22! ‘The tension— 
the conflicting pulls—the “paradox’’—are all still present. But the 
duties are reversed! The universally recognized ethic requires that 
Abraham kill his son as a sacrificial offering. “The command of God 
calls to Abraham to transcend the universal—to emerge to a new un- 
derstanding—to stand forth in opposition to the universal. It is an 
absolute duty, a duty to God alone; the universally recognized de- 
mands are rejected. 

The journey to Mount Moriah is one of conflict and struggle. 
The words to Isaac (that God will provide the sacrifice) are ambigu- 
ous, uncertain in their depth, and full of anxious reflection and 
meditation. Undoubtedly, as SK notes, most of the trip was in 
silence. On Mount Moriah the knife is raised—but never lowered. 
A ram appears in the thicket—the governance of God—and Abra- 
ham, in faith, offers it as the sacrifice instead of his son. 

Abraham understands God in a new light. This relationship 
takes precedence over the unanimous consent of men that human 
sacrifice is demanded of the gods. (We shall cite the Aztecs and 
others if we need to prove our point about the “universal ethic!”) 
Abraham can only respond that this is his duty to God, for he does 
not yet know how history or God shall judge his action. He re- 
sponded in faith—and if you please, ‘‘over 70,000 fathoms!” 

Footnote: Have not the presuppositions of this section changed 


17 Sgren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, p. 80. 
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from the presuppositions of the first section in the discussion of this 
second problem? In light of the modern understanding of the story 
of Abraham, can we say and mean what SK meant when he said that 
there is a teleological suspension of the ethical? Has not his thesis, 
at least as it applies to Abraham, been shown now to be in error? 
Was not the universal superseded rather than suspended? 

It would seem that Dr. DeWolf speaks “in faith’”—“‘against the 
universal’’—“‘of an absolute duty’’ when he says that engagement in 
or preparation for nuclear war is sin. The crucial point is not that 
this is a “vocation pacifism,” but that by intenton he makes his choice 
binding on every Christian. And his position has the characteristics 
of an absolute relation to God, superseding the recognized universal 
rationale. 

The universal declares that any political ethic must be relevant 
to the situation and responsible to mankind in its implications. One 
must work within the compromises and the ambiguities of the politi- 
cal structure. Is the situation now reversed? Does our absolute 
duty to God require that we “draw a line” beyond which we sepa- 
rate ourselves from God? 

Dr. DeWolf says that now in the name of justice, love of neighbor 
and law and order, that we are called upon to cease our involvement 
as Christians in the preparation for nuclear war. Are we called 
upon to lay down the very weapons by which our security has been 
guaranteed (according to some) and by which we have defended the 
free world? Is justice and civilization according to law now upheld 
by some other means? 

If I understand Dr. DeWolf correctly, he is saying that we cannot 
be loyal to God as revealed in Jesus Christ and at the same time 
threaten any of the children of God with “massive retaliation”— 
regardless of the circumstances. “Love” and “massive retaliation” 
are not two prongs of a paradox, they are a contradiction—both to 
men and to God. ‘Thus there is involved an absolute duty to God 
by temporal or “universal” considerations. The absolute duty re- 
quires our faith in God’s activity in history in all men, but especially 
in the Church, and calls us to reject our faith in nuclear weapons as 
our ultimate source of strength. 

Footnote: Although the contemporary existential situation of Dr. 
DeWolf may look as precarious as the contemporary existential situ- 
ation of Abraham, I feel sure that Dr. DeWolf would not believe 
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that there has been a teleological suspension of the ethical. I think 
he would say rather that “New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth’’—that a new dimension in our under- 
standing of God is emerging on the historic scene and that it super- 
sedes the old. 


VI. ProsieM III: “Was ABRAHAM ETHICALLY DEFENSIBLE 
IN KEEPING SILENT ABOUT His PuRPOSE BEFORE 
SARAH, BEFORE ELEAZAR, BEFORE ISAAC?” 


When we consider again that the ethical is the universal, and that 
the universal is manifest and revealed, it is evident that concealment 
involves either sin or a temptation in this frame of reference. 

If there is not a concealment which has its ground in the fact that 
the individual as the individual is higher than the universal, then 
Abraham’s conduct is indefensible. . . .*° 

Hegelian philosophy would demand that the individual come out of 
his particularity and identify himself with the universal. But if 
this is so, Abraham is indefensible. 

Examples from Greek tragedy and modern drama are used by 
Kierkegaard to show that concealment is a common motif in these, 
but also to show that there is an absolute distinction between con- 
cealment in aesthetics and ethics, and concealment in the paradox 
of faith. In Greek tragedy, fate conceals its workings from the tragic 
heroes, revealing its purposes in the universal ethic which through 
suffering the tragic hero comes to recognize. In modern drama 
which has given up the notion of fate, “When the hero ensnared in 
the aesthetic illusion thinks by his silence to save another man, then 
it (aesthetics) requires silence and rewards it. On the other hand, 
when the hero by his action intervenes disturbingly in another man’s 
life, then it requires revelation.” * 

But in both Greek and modern drama, concealment takes place in 
light of the universal ethic. However, Abraham stands in an abso- 
lute relation to the absolute; his action is not that of a tragic hero in 
an aesthetic role. 

Aesthetics permitted, yea, required of the individual silence, when 


he knew that by keeping silent he could save another. This is al- 
ready sufficient proof that Abraham does not lie within the circum- 


18 [bid., p. 91. 
19 Ibid., p. 96. 
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ference of aesthetics. His silence has by no means the intention of 
saving Isaac, and in general his whole task of sacrificing Isaac for his 
own sake and for God’s sake is an offense to aesthetics, for aesthetics 
can well understand that I sacrifice myself, but not that I sacrifice 
another for my own sake.*° 

Abraham’s action is defensible only in the paradox of faith. He 
stands in an absolute relation to God, and this particularity is higher 
than the universal. He has made the infinite movement of resigna- 
tion by renouncing his claim to Isaac. ‘“We see then that after mak- 
ing this movement he made every instant the next movement, the 
movement of faith by virtue of the absurd,” * thus being willing to 
sacrifice Isaac because of God’s demand. Abraham’s silence was 
defensible because only he and he alone could act in obedience to 
God’s demand upon him and no other. 

If the crucial issue was human sacrifice, then it is doubtful that 
Abraham was silent in the way which SK ascribes to him. Perhaps 
he was silent most of the time—in deep agony over the situation. 
And perhaps Sarah did share his agony. Perhaps he was relatively 
silent until he reached Mount Moriah because he himself did not 
know what the final outcome would be; and his words of “‘irony”’ 
contained no real answer to Isaac’s question because he himself did 
not know what the answer would be. ‘The command of the Canaan- 
ite gods was evident: no one could expect prosperity, posterity, and 
protection (as well as recognition by his neighbors) in this land of 
milk and honey who did not show his supreme devotion to the gods. 

The real solitude of Abraham came after his descent from Mount 
Moriah; it was the anxiety of trying to communicate to his family, 
his tribe, and his neighbors the truth and validity of the course of 
action which he did pursue on Mount Moriah. For on one side, his 
action has the appearance of extreme egoism, and on the other side 
his action is in obedience to God’s will.** ‘“The demoniacal has the 
same characteristic as the divine inasmuch as the individual can enter 
into an absolute relation to it.” *° 

The Canaanites (as well as the Hebrews) could well argue that 
Abraham’s action was out of selfishness and not out of obedience to 
God. One needs only examine the Biblical record to realize how 
long the proponents of human sacrifice continued to state their case! 


20 Ibid., pp. 121 f. 
21 Ibid., p. 128. 
22 Ibid., p. 81. 
23 Ibid., p. 106. 
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Demonic or prophetic? It was that question which “silenced’’ for 
many years Abraham’s ability to communicate. 

Christians cannot engage in or prepare for nuclear warfare. Does 
this arise as the result of selfishness in the face of possible destruc. 
tion, a sort of last minute grasping for security, or does it arise out 
of the love of God for his children in which he sheds the light of a 
new perspective on the context of international events and world 
history? 

The silence (if we may use SK’s terminology with different mean- 
ing) of Dr. DeWolf is similar to the silence of Abraham after Mount 
Moriah according to our contemporary understanding: it is the soli- 
tude of a position spelled out as a result of obedience to Deity and 
not obedience to the recognized norm; it is a solitude arising out of 
the desire to communicate, which desire is thwarted because the ac- 
tion has the ambiguity of being either demoniacal or obedience to 
the Absolute; it is the solitude of the prophet, the silence of the 
misunderstood. 

The silence is broken only by the Spirit which witnesses within, 
“Resolve no more to cancel your testimony to Christ by trust in the 
vengeful bomb.” * 


VII. Epimtocue: “Is THERE A TELEOLOGICAL SUSPENSION 
OF THE ETHICAL?” 


The logic of SK’s interpretation of Abraham's action leads to an 
affirmative conclusion. 

A contemporary interpretation of Abraham's action destroys the 
historical foundation of SK’s interpretaton. 

The existential basis of SK’s answer no longer exists; we cannot 
think of other examples to take its place. 

An examination of Abraham’s action rightly understood and an 
examination of a contemporary ethical-faith decision leads to a dif- 
ferent conclusion in regard to SK’s original question. 

While the universally recognized ethic is superseded as a result o! 
God’s continuing activity in human history, it is never suspended. 

There is a leap of faith and a primary duty toward God in crucial 
choices; these are most evident when the struggle for decision is most 
intense. 


In the nuclear dilemma has appeared the katros for our epoch; 
there is only faith or unfaith in response. 


241. Harold DeWolf, lecture cited, p. 5, 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Gerorceg S. HENDRY 


PERSONALITIES AND PRINCIPLES 


In spite of all the excitement they arouse while they are going on, 
election campaigns have a way of being quickly forgotten when they 
are over; and in some respects this is no doubt the best thing that 
could happen tothem. But before the campaign of 1960 fades into 
oblivion, there is one of its features which is deserving of comment 
from a theological standpoint. The reference is not to the “reli- 
gious issue,” which was sufficiently ventilated during the campaign 
and which may be allowed to rest for the time being, but to the fact 
that the campaign centered much more on the issues that divide 
them than on the personalities of the candidates. In this respect 
the election differed from many in the past, and notably from those 
of 1952 and 1956, when the personalities of the leading contenders 
played a great and probably a decisive part in determining the out- 
come. It was the immense personal popularity of President Eisen- 
hower among all sections of the people that swept him into office on 
both occasions—when the voters turned their attention from the per- 
sonalities to the policies, they elected a Democratic Congress for six 
of the eight years of his administration. Indeed, it was said during 
the recent campaign that if President Eisenhower had been able to 
run for a third term, he could easily have beaten any of the candidates. 

The factor of personality played a much lesser part in the 1960 
campaign, despite the greater opportunities provided by the tele- 
vised debates. It may be, as some suggested, that neither candidate 
had much personality to project, that neither party could produce 
a candidate whose personality could cast a spell remotely resembling 
that of President Eisenhower, and that they were obliged in each 
case to settle for the second-best. At all events the result was that 
the public were able to give more of their attention to the policies 
than to the personalities, and it may be that this represents an ad- 
vance in political maturity. 

519 
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After the death of Stalin some years ago Mr. Khrushchev an- 
nounced to the Russian people that they had been victims of “the 
cult of personality.” Like some other Russian discoveries, this one 
came rather late; for it had long been apparent to the rest of the 
world. And if the Russians had studied the facts of history instead 
of the Marxist theory of history, they would have known that the 
cult of personality is endemic in human society. Empires have usu- 
ally been personal empires; they have been founded and held to- 
gether by some dynamic or magnetic personality who was able to 
cast a binding spell over multitudes, like Alexander the Great, or 
Caesar, or Tamburlaine, or Napoleon, or Hitler, or Stalin. Hitler 
is perhaps the crowning example of this strange power; how it was 
possible for a highly intelligent people like the Germans to succumb 
to the spell of a homicidal maniac is surely one of the puzzles of his- 
tory. What happened to the Russian people under Stalin is simply 
that the facts of life caught up with them, and, of course, it is plain 
for all to see (except themselves) that the death of Stalin has made no 
real difference. 

The democratic form of government might be said to have been 
devised for the express purpose of protecting people from the cult 
of personality and the dangers it entails. For the cult of personality 
means that the conduct of affairs is guaranteed by the personality in 
control, who cannot, therefore, be called in question or even spoken 
to. Debate is the heart-beat of democracy; and for this reason the 
televised debates between the two candidates for the Presidency take 
on an added significance. Despite certain faults and weaknesses in 
their format, which received a good deal of criticism, these debates 
did approximate to a direct encounter between the two candidates 
on the issues of the election. This is something that did not take 
place, and could hardly be conceived to have taken place, in the two 
previous elections. It was reported after the election of 1952 that 
one of the candidates never even listened to the other on television— 
that on one occasion when he was in a room with some friends and 
his opponent came on the screen, he immediately got up and walked 
out of the room. If this report is true (it came from the New York 
Times), it shows how easily democracy can degenerate. 

Democracy, it is sometimes said, is government by laws, not by 
men. But the effort to subject men to laws, or to contain person- 
alities by principles, is never more than partly successful and is con- 
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tinually threatened with reverse. Abraham Lincoln once said that 
this nation was dedicated to a proposition. But dedication to propo- 
sitions tends to dissolve into devotion to personalities; and the irony 
of it is that this nation is now devoted to the personality of Lincoln, 
while the proposition to which he said it was dedicated has been left 
standing pretty much where he left it. 

The cult of personality has long been a problem in the Christian 
Church. One of its earliest manifestations occurred in the church 
at Corinth, where the formation of factions or cliques around lead- 
ing personalities threatened to overshadow faith in Christ and to 
disrupt the unity of his body. In his First Letter to the Corinthians, 
which was occasioned partly by this outbreak, Paul strove to subdue 
the charisma of the person to the service of the whole body. But 
this is never an easy task. And one reason is that Christian faith 
itself looks more like devotion to a person than dedication to a 
proposition. It holds that persons are of more value than prin- 
ciples, and if a conflict develops between them, better that the prin- 
ciple should be subordinated to the person than vice versa; for the 
sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath. Yet it would 


obviously be contradictory to make a principle of the priority of 
persons over principles. 

The problem in both church and state is to maintain the balance 
between two extremes, a cult of personality which is destructive of 
principle, and an idolization of principle which is destructive of per- 
sonality. ‘There is no easy solution. 


CONTRASTS IN CHURCH-ATTENDANCE 


Americans who visit Europe, as more and more of them are do- 
ing these days, can hardly fail to be struck by the big difference in 
church-attendance: while churches in America are full, churches in 
Europe are empty. Of course there are exceptions to the rule on 
both sides, but in general church-attendance in Europe is at a low 
level in comparison with America. The lowest level is said to be 
found in Scandinavia, especially in Sweden, which seems to have 
acquired a certain notoriety as a land of sin. It was stated in a re- 
cent magazine article on Sweden that although a large majority of 
the people are nominal members of the state church and corftinue 
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to avail themselves of its services for baptisms, weddings and funerals, 
only three percent regularly attend public worship—and even this 
figure may be an exaggeration; for a student who spent a summer 
at a work camp in Sweden a few years ago told the present writer 
that when he went to the parish church in a nearby town with a 
population of about five thousand, there were usually not more than 
a dozen people there. The position in Germany and Switzerland 
does not appear to be much better. And even in Scotland, to which 
many Americans look as the mecca of Presbyterianism, there has been 
a sad falling away. A summer spent there after an absence of ten 
years gave some opportunity to note the change that has taken place. 
It is particularly noticeable in the rural areas. ‘The country folk 
used to be conspicuous for their loyalty to the church, and they would 
travel long distances on foot or in horse-drawn vehicles to attend 
Sunday services; but now that most of them have cars, church is 
about the last place they would think of using them to go to. To 
cite one example, there is a rural parish in southern Scotland with 
a population of about 200 and a lovely pre-Reformation church, 
where the present writer used to preach occasionally when he was 
a young assistant minister thirty years ago. At that time the average 
attendance was 50 to 60; nowadays it is six. And the minister (who 
is a Ph.D.) has to act as janitor, cleaner, fireman, bell-ringer, grounds- 
man—he escapes having to be organist only by grace of his wife. It 
seems that the farmers have always some task around the farm which 
requires their urgent attention on Sunday morning. And for the 
rest of the population Sunday is the principal day for the indulgence 
of the national pastime of touring in buses and automobiles, which 
neither mist nor rain nor cold (always in abundant supply) can abate. 

It is hard to account for this difference. Britishers who visit 
America and observe the high level of church-attendance here are 
inclined to suspect there is something phony about it. One who 
was here several years ago went home and wrote an article on “the 
appalling religiousness of America.” No doubt, the boom that oc- 
curred during the so-called revival of religion in the mid-fifties was 
inflationary in character. It is evident that we are now in somewhat 
of a recession, and if the recession continues, it may not be neces- 
sary to continue the duplicate services that were instituted in many 
churches during the boom; already they are redundant in some cases. 


Nevertheless Americans continue to attend church in far greater 
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numbers than Europeans, and this cannot all be ascribed to the cult 
of reassurance and other spurious causes. 

A comparative study of the different patterns of church-attendance 
in Europe and America might be a good subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation or a fellowship research project, and if adequately carried 
out it might elicit information that would be helpful to the churches 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


KARL BARTH IN A NEW ROLE 


Karl Barth, who at 74 is still teaching theology at the University 
of Basel and completing his massive Dogmatik, has lately been filling 
an unusual role as deputy prison chaplain. Some years ago he was 
asked to take the place of the regular chaplain at the Sunday service 
in the city prison, and he and his congregation hit it off so well to- 
gether that he has been making occasional return visits ever since. 
A volume of the sermons preached by him in the prison chapel, to- 
gether with two or three given at other places, has now been pub- 
lished under the appropriate title, “Deliverance to the Captives.” ' 

Those who are acquainted with Barth’s theological work will won- 
der how he spoke to such an audience and what he said tothem. In 
an interesting note which is appended to the book the regular prison 
chaplain reports that when word of what Barth was doing got around 
in Basel, people there asked the same question, and they felt frus- 
trated that there was no way of finding out except by committing 
some offense and getting sent to prison. The published volume 
goes some way towards providing the answer—“‘some way,” because, 
of course, a printed sermon can never fully reproduce a preached 
one and must needs leave out some of the ingredients that go into 
the latter, the preacher’s presence most of all. 

The two most striking features of the sermons are their ordi- 
nariness and their simplicity. ‘They are ordinary in the sense that 
they might have been preached anywhere. ‘They are not specially 
adapted to the situation of those who listened to them, which is barely 
alluded to. The prisoners are addressed as men and women to 
whom the Gospel is as relevant and as needful as it is to the free 
citizens outside the prison walls. Then the sermons are simple, 


1 Den Gefangenen Freiheit, Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon, 1960. The book was printed 
in the Basel prison. 
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not so much in style and language (which by our standards is not 
always too simple), as rather with an evangelical simplicity. Some 
people might think that what a congregation of law-breakers need 
to have preached to them is the law, but those who are familiar with 
Barth’s thought on the Gospel and the law know that this is the last 
thing he would do. ‘‘Not as Moses” (2 Cor. 3: 13) was the text of 
a sermon in one of his earliest published volumes, and he has hewed 
to this line more decisively ever since. Every sermon in this book 
is in its way a proclamation of the good news of God’s salvation in 
Christ and the sufficiency of his grace for all men, even when it is 
based on a text from the Old Testament, as several of them are. 
And in every one the good news is proclaimed with a directness and 
an absence of complexity, which is rarely found, least of all in the 
preaching of theological professors. Perhaps it is only supreme 
genius that can command simplicity of this kind. One wonders 
how many of our American theological heavy-weights could come 
out of the test as well as Barth appears to have done; the first two 
names that come to mind (they shall not come to print) leave some 
doubt. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, the reader of these sermons 
cannot repress the uneasy suspicion that this simplicity may be spe- 
cious. Once when he was asked why he could not make his Dog- 
matik as short and simple as the New Testament, Barth replied, in 
effect, that though the message of the New Testament is simple, an 
extensive and intensive effort is required to de-complicate our minds 
before they can apprehend it in its simplicity. In these sermons, 
however, Barth appears to proceed on the assumption that the in- 
mates of the city prison in Basel have minds of a childlike simplicity. 
This is an assumption which people who have worked with prisoners 
will find it difficult to accept. 

One other feature of these sermons deserves mention. Each is 
prefaced and followed by a short prayer, and Barth says he took as 
much pains with the preparation of these as with the sermons them- 
selves. Here is a rough translation of one that was given before a 
University Christmas service in 1957: 

“Lord our God, thou didst humble thyself to exalt us. Thou 
didst become poor, that we should become rich. ‘Thou didst come 
to us so that we should come to thee. Thou didst become a man 
like ourselves, so as to admit us to share in thine eternal life. All 
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this of thy free, unmerited grace. All this in thy dear Son, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“We are met here, in face of this mystery and miracle, to worship 
thee, to praise thee, to proclaim and to hear thy word. But we 
know that we have no power to do this unless thou thyself settest 
us free to lift up our hearts and our thoughts to thee. So we pray 
thee, come now into our midst. Show us and open to us by thy 
Holy Spirit the way to thee, so that with our own eyes we may see 
thy light that is come into the world and then may become thy wit- 
ness in our daily lives.” 


DEBATE OR PROPAGANDA 


The recent performance of Mr. Khrushchev at the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in New York provided a brilliant 
example of the methods by which public debate can be turned into 
propaganda. ‘This is an art in which he and his associates have long 
practice. ‘The favorite device they employ is to resolve the concrete 


issues under discussion into a set of abstractions from which certain 
foregone conclusions can then be made to follow logically. Every 
matter that comes up for discussion between the USSR and the 
USA is construed in terms of a struggle between two vast “historical 
forces,” communism and capitalism, and since communism is ex 
hypothesi good, and capitalism bad, communism must inevitably 
be in the right and capitalism in the wrong. Two comparisons 
leap to mind. Students of comparative religion will see a resem- 
blance to the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman in Zoroastri- 
anism. ‘To the rest of us there is a clear resemblance to something 
with which we are familiar—the plot of a western. 

The popular appeal of westerns derives not so much from the 
vigor of their action as from their simplicity and inevitability. They 
provide a secular substitute for the emotional satisfaction our fore- 
fathers used to derive from the doctrine of predestination. All west- 
erns have essentially the same plot. ‘There are two characters, or 
sets of characters, one good and one bad; and they are always readily 
identifiable, especially the latter, who not only are bad but look it. 
The action consists of a fight between them, and it usually involves 
a good deal of fist-fighting and gunsmoke. But the outcome is never 
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in serious doubt; we can always be sure that the good guys will win 
in the end, though of course the suspense is sometimes terrific and 
they come galloping in just in time—for the final commercial. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his partners view the world-situation in much 
this way; they see themselves as taking part in an enormous western 
(an eastern western?). ‘Those who stand with them on the side of 
communism are the good guys, those on the side of capitalism are 
the bad guys. And there is never any doubt as to their respective 
identities: the communists are regularly introduced by certain fixed 
epithets (like Homer’s heroes), such as “peace-loving,” ‘“‘industri- 
ous,” “‘democratic,’’ while the capitalists are always branded as ‘‘war- 
mongers,” “imperialists,” “colonialists,’’ and the like. If the drama 
of world-history is being played by such characters, there cannot be 
a moment’s doubt of the outcome; it can be deduced from the cast, 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s long speeches are redundant. 

The device is employed with such a crude and heavy hand that it 
is transparent to everybody. Not all are aware, however, to what 
extent the same device can be, and is, employed, in a less blatant, 
and even unconscious, way, in other fields than that of international 
politics. Political partisanship within the domestic realm sometimes 
manifests itself in western style, especially during election campaigns. 
It is a convention of campaign oratory that spokesmen for the party 
in office must maintain the public pretense that the party has a flaw- 
less record of achievement and that it has never made a mistake 
(“Never? Well, hardly ever’), while the spokesmen for the oppo- 
sition party must claim that they hold sure-fire solutions for all 
the problems which the administration has bungled. ‘The speakers 
themselves are well aware that they are acting in a western, but 
many of the public—perhaps because their brains have been addled 
by watching westerns on TV—take it at its face value. 

Theological discussion also is sometimes conducted in western 
style. The concrete issue is by-passed, and conclusions are drawn 
from an initial characterization of the participants or of the posi- 
tion which they are thought to occupy. On this method it is not 
necessary to listen to what people actually say; it is enough to label 
them fundamentalists or liberals or conservatives or modernists or 
evangelicals or neo-orthodox, and then it is possible to know what 
they say simply by consulting the appropriate file in the cabinet 
where the stereotypes of all these “isms” are stored. The conclu- 
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sions are all there in the file. The file says that fundamentalism 
involves the mechanical theory of inspiration and the verbal iner- 
rancy of Scripture, and therefore, if the fundamentalist label can be 
attached to any man, it follows automatically that he holds those 
views. Similarly, the file says that liberalism involves a denial of 
the authority of the Bible, and therefore, if any one can be labeled 
a liberal (perhaps because he questions the historicity of the virgin 
birth), it follows automatically that he denies the authority of the 
Bible. The method greatly simplifies discussion. It all depends 
really on which side you are cheering. 

We know that when the political election is over, campaign ora- 
tors, who are also experienced politicians, quickly doff their cowboy 
suits and shooting-irons, and get down to wrestling with the concrete 
problems of government. And we may suspect that Mr. Khrushchev 
knows, when he is not acting his western, that solutions to the par- 
ticular problems of international politics cannot be obtained by logi- 
cal inference from a set of abstract isms. But we sometimes wonder 
if those who use the western style in theology are aware of the game 
they are playing, especially when we observe the odd way in which 
they sometimes get teamed up with people from other countries who 
happen to wear the same label as themselves, but for whom it carries 
a different connotation. At all events it is depressing to note how 
easy it is for theological discussion to be turned into propaganda, 
and how much of what is published in books and magazines is 
like Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches—a repetitious deduction of foregone 
conclusions from a set of abstract premises, which evade the actual 
problems. 


THE ROCKEFELLER THEOLOGICAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Program has 
now been in operation for more than five years, and a report issued 
from the office of the Director in Princeton, New Jersey, presents 
some facts and figures which are of interest. “The Program was set 
up for the purpose of recruiting students of superior quality to the 
Christian ministry by offering fellowships which would enable those 
who were willing to consider the ministry as a vocation, but who had 
not decided on it, to spend a trial year at an accredited theological 
school. The report states that 311 fellowships have been awarded 
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since the inception of the Program and that about two-thirds of the 
fellows (who include a small number of women) have elected to con- 
tinue their training in seminary and proceed to the ordained min- 
istry in the parish or in some other form. 

The choice of the seminary they will attend is left entirely to the 
fellows themselves; the selection committees have nothing to do with 
it, nor do seminaries seek to recruit them directly. ‘The choices have 
ranged over 35 seminaries, but it is striking that 211, or almost ex- 
actly two-thirds of the fellows, have chosen the “big three,”’ Union, 
Yale, and Harvard, in that order of preference. No doubt, the great 
attraction of these schools derives principally from their high aca- 
demic reputations, and also, perhaps, from their non-denominational 
character—that is, if it is correct to assume that students who are un- 
committed to the Christian ministry are likely to be uncommitted to 
any Christian denomination. Nevertheless, the great disproportion 
between the distribution of the Rockefeller fellows among the 35 
seminaries of their choice and the comparative total enrollments of 
these seminaries points up a feature of the Program that may need 
some consideration. If the question be raised whether the large 
non-denominational seminaries provide the best ground for men to 
test the validity of their vocation to the ordained parish ministry, 
there are so many subjective factors involved that it is hard to give 
an answer. It may—or may not—be significant that of the fellows 
who chose the big three, the proportion who decided to continue in 
seminary is rather below the general average of two-thirds: Union 
Seminary tops it, with 41 or 42 out of 60 (to the end of the academic 
year, 1959-60), but the corresponding figures for Yale are 35 out of 
68, and for Harvard 19 out of 40. The smaller church-related semi- 
naries have attracted very much fewer of these fellows, but they ap- 
pear to have been the means of leading a higher proportion of them 
to commit themselves to the ministry. 

The Program was imaginatively conceived and it has made a nota- 
ble contribution to the problem of recruitment for the ministry. 
But it is worth considering whether its purpose might not be bet- 
ter served if, without departing from its basic design, the Program 
could be so modified as to avoid the appearance of placing a premium 
on indecision and of seeking to promote commitment by means of 
heavy concentrations of the uncommitted in a few pockets. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomMriGHAUSEN 


BRAZIL—AWAKENING GIANT! 


A recent issue of Manchette contained in color photographs the 
exciting story of Brazil’s progress under the leadership of its past 
president, Juscelino Kubitschek. In it JK, as he is popularly called, 
gave a report of his administration to the people. In bold captions 
the affirmation is made—JK Awakes the Giant! 

And Brazil is in many ways a giant! It is a land of giant rivers, 
giant jungles, giant plains, giant resources, and giant potentialities. 
In size, it is the fifth largest nation on earth. It is the largest coun- 
try in South America, bordering on all of its nations except Ecuador 
and Chile. It has a coast line of nearly 5,000 miles. It is composed 
of four distinct areas: the level and rolling pampas of the south, the 
rich coastal states from Sao Paulo to the northeast, the high central 
tableland (which reminds one so much of South Africa), and the im- 
mense, savage, but rich Amazon valley extending from the Andes to 
the Atlantic. In each area one finds strongly contrasted types of 
people with unique ways of life, points of view, and social and eco- 
nomic organizations. 

Brazil is a land of contrasts. Here one finds impenetrable jungle 
and high invigorating plateau, torrential rain and long drought, 
primitive negroid culture and urban sophistication, large feudal-like 
fazendas and cramped quarters of city dwellers, breath-taking inno- 
vations in architecture and rich old art forms of the Renaissance, 
isolated ethnic groups trying to preserve their European cultures 
and new mixed Brazilians with no sense whatever of color prejudice, 
oxcart and jet plane, unchanged and primitive villages of the hinter- 
land and unbelievable, formidable, modern Brasilia! 

Brazil, like all countries in South America, is a part of that “other 
America.” And it is Latin! Its roots go back to the Renaissance 
and Iberian Catholicism and not to the Reformation and Puritan- 
ism. Everywhere one sees signs of the relation of Catholicism to 
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culture. Villages and cities all center in the public square, at one 
end of which is the inevitable Church. Even the basic currency in 
Brazil bears the name cruzeiro. Brazil is regarded as a Catholic na- 
tion, even though most Brazilians accept the Church in a rather 
casual way. Catholicism does not penetrate the Brazilian soul very 
deeply. In fact, a great many of the upper classes are devotees of 
spiritism. Popular Catholicism in many places is a combination of 
primitive superstition, social ritual, and cultural heritage. To the 
masses, Catholicism is a kind of religious cafeteria to which they re- 
pair for baptisms, weddings, celebrations, and funerals. Yet, the 
influence of Catholicism is strong, as indicated by the fact that di- 
vorce is impossible in Brazil, the high-ranking clergy are always in- 
cluded in state and community functions, diplomatic relations are 
maintained with the Vatican, the Virgin is everywhere in evidence, 
and the number of religious holidays is large. “The Roman Church 
is making South America a priority; it plans to increase the number 
and quality of its priests, to translate the Bible into the vernacular, 
to exercise more influence in education and through mass media, 
and even to engage in parish preaching. Even so, one detects in 
South America a healthy anti-clericalism whose roots are in an 
Iberian Catholicism which kept the Church subordinate to royal or 
state power. 

Brazil has a spirit which is not found in other South or Central 
American countries. While related to them all by geography and 
heritage, Brazil is infused with a Portuguese—not Spanish—spirit 
which is tempered by the vast new world, the spirit of independence 
and a joyous naiveté stemming from a high type of negroid culture. 
Brazilians are nationalists who are proud of their heroes and their 
history. And they are inspired with the promising future of their 
great country, the west of which is now being opened up for ex- 
ploitation. ‘They have actually bulldozed a road from south to 
north through the Amazon jungle! And, they are building a new 
capital on the plains of Goyas, a daring adventure never before at- 
tempted in history. The Brazilian is an exuberant, friendly, hos- 
pitable, outgoing person. Like other South Americans, his family 
ties are so strong that he can survive many revolutions. Personal 
relationships mean more to him than time schedules. 

Little wonder that evangelical Christianity has taken such solid 
rootage in Brazilian life and has grown to such large proportions. 
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The Brazilian likes to hear the simple Gospel story and to enjoy the 
warm and familial fellowship of the Spirit. (Witness the crowd of 
200,000 who turned out to hear Billy Graham in the largest gather- 
ing ever held in the Rio de Janeiro stadium.) It appeals to his deep 
desire for independence and his yearning to give witness to his ex- 
perience with a living Christ. The Brazilian is a persistent witness 
whether he be clergyman or layman. And he takes his evangelical 
faith with him wherever he goes; he propagates his faith by starting 
communities of the faithful in his own home. Nowhere, except per- 
haps in Korea, has the Bible been so widely distributed. And Dr. 
Miguel Rizzo of Sao Paulo has demonstrated that the intellectuals 
can be reached with the Gospel by a high-minded academic approach. 
One observer put it this way: All you need is to buy a shop, write 
“Igreja Evangelica” over the door, unlock and then stand back while 
the crowd rushes in. 

Of course, the evangelical Churches have their problems. They 
need more trained ministers and more competent theologians. ‘They 
need a stronger sense of the Church. They need to develop a 
more indigenous Christianity that expresses itself in Brazilian forms. 
They need to keep close to the masses. They need to develop con- 
gregational life. Yet, they need to be on guard lest they become 
too churchly and theological and thus lose their members to the in- 
formal, enthusiastic, and non-clerical Assemblies of God and Pente- 
costals. ‘To be sure, Brazilian evangelical leaders are aware of these 
problems. 

It is a stimulating experience to be exposed to the spirit of Bra- 
zilian evangelical Christianity. It is an awakening for a North 
American to live in that “other America” for a short time, and par- 
ticularly in Brazil. A young man considering a promising place to 
invest his life in a growing nation and a dynamic Church could do 
no better than to choose Brazil! 


THE CONGO, “MISSIONS,” AND THE CHURCH 


Of the fifteen African nations that have come into independence 
in recent years, the Congo has received the greatest attention. It is 
a large and rich country set in the heart of the continent. Of its 13 
million people, perhaps 4 million are Roman Catholic, related to 
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Belgian Catholicism, and 2 million are Protestants of various de. 
nominational affiliations. As all African nations, it is subject to 
the bewildering effects of rapid social change. In it are dynamic 
cities, air transportation, and western industries alongside of tribal 
villages, footpaths, and primitive crafts. And above all, the Congo 
was governed as a colony by Belgium with all too little concern to 
fill in the gap between the foreign official at the top and the native 
Congolese at the bottom. With the evacuation of Belgian control, 
all this imbalance has precipitated a chaotic condition resulting in 
violence and disorder, which only the forces of the United Nations 
has been able to control temporarily while the struggle goes on to 
establish a strong indigenous central government. At this stage in 
the situation, the power struggle is still in process. “Those who suf- 
fer most are the people who need jobs, public services, social order, 
and education for their children. 

It seems useless to go into the reasons for this state of affairs. Suf- 
fice it to say that the thrust for independence found all through 
Africa was at work in the Congo. How much of it was Communist- 
inspired will always remain a question. Belgian officials either 
branded these impatient Congolese nationalists as Communists and 
jailed them, or they overlooked them as insignificant, in the hope 
of keeping the surface of affairs looking normal. However, the ma- 
jor cause for the disorder was in the fact that the Belgian authorities 
had not prepared themselves or the Congolese for such a sudden 
break in their relationships. Belgium had hoped for a slow and 
gradual process of granting independence to the Congo. But col- 
laboration between the two countries began to break down some 
time ago. The “enlightened paternalism” of the Belgians in edu- 
cation, business, government, and even in Roman Catholicism, was 
simply too slow to catch up with the Congolese passion for inde- 
pendence. The Belgians had trained few leaders to take over the 
responsibilities of independence. And when Lumumba impatiently 
demanded immediate freedom and control, particularly in the ap- 
pointment of natives to the officers’ corps, there was mutiny in the 
army. Belgians panicked, and the bulwark of Belgian power gave 
way. The attempt to regain control by sending in Belgian para- 
troopers brought about greater hostility, Lumumba’s appeal to 
Russia, and the joint appeal of Lumumba and President Kasavubu 
to the United Nations. Violence, brutality, and disorder resulted 
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everywhere, old tribal hatred flared, and the rich Kasai section threat- 
ened to secede. The United Nations took action and sent in troops 
only to keep order, to prevent Russia or Belgium from re-entering 
the power struggle and to maintain a holding action until matters 
would settle down. 

The tragedy of the Congo is not in the emergence of African na- 
tionalism, or the infiltration of Communist ideology, or the shock- 
ing brutality which was perpetrated by irresponsible military per- 
sonnel, or the terrible loss of property and disruption of normal life. 
Rather, it is in the blindness of those in positions of leadership to 
sense the signs of the times and move with the processes of history. 
God works in history in judgment and mercy, and those who are not 
ready to enter the new stage of development will find the door of 
opportunity shut and their situation tragic. And those who move 
with the tides of history may become so impatient as to involve 
themselves and those they wish to help in the fiery judgment of God. 

But what about the Christian Church in it all? The Roman 
Catholic Church has suffered a severe shock. Its close affiliation 
with the Belgian state has subtly made it a tool of colonialism to 
most Congolese. Of the 6,000 Catholic missionaries in the Congo, 
most of them were Belgians. Many stayed heroically at their posts. 
Those who remained and those who return will have to encounter 
hostility, particularly the Flemish who speak a dialect that reminds 
the African of the Afrikaans of the Union of South Africa. Not to 
be overlooked is the impression among Congolese that the Belgian 
Catholic Church took care of the spirit while the lay colonialists were 
free to deal with secular matters in a rather free way. The voice 
of the Church was all too weak in matters industrial and political. 
And the educational system, similar to that in Belgium, provided 
subsidies to all Church Schools (20 million for Catholic and 2 mil- 
lion for Protestant schools), the vast number of which were under 
Catholic auspices. This general elementary education had little to 
do with the training of Congolese for leadership in state and society. 

Protestant missionaries, largely non-Belgian, were not plagued 
with such handicaps. Some were mistreated because they were 
mistaken for Belgians. While many were evacuated, most of them 
stayed at their posts. Protestant missionaries had trained many 
Congolese for Church leadership. They lived closer to the com- 
mon life. However, the whole situation has changed dramatically: 
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the old will be carried on but under altogether new conditions, 
The needs are great for education, health, relief, and congregational 
life. Upon the ministry of the Churches and upon theological edu- 
cation rests a heavy responsibility. Dr. George W. Carpenter, who 
worked for twenty-five years in the Congo, believes that the non- 
Roman Churches face a heavy responsibility and a bright oppor. 
tunity. He maintains that the revolution does not belong to Rus. 
sia. He asks for the re-opening of missions with skeleton staffs, the 
return of only those missionaries who can adjust to the new situation, 
the offer of the best missionary personnel to the Congo churches, 
for emergency services, a training of Congolese for leadership in the 
Church and society, a co-operation with the nation in education, 
medicine, and social welfare for the building of the nation, an exer- 
cise of the ministry of reconciliation, an acquaintance of Congolese 
with people of other Churches, and a clear Christian witness to 
the nation in its distress. He also maintains that Christians in the 
Congo must not align themselves with politics; they must be for the 
Congo and for Africa. Since they represent a considerable core in 
the nation, their common resources are no small force in the uni- 


fication and building of the nation. They must also develop a 
counter strategy against Communism which is expert in dealing with 
such revolutionary situations. And the Christians must be positive 
and not defensive in attitude. ‘There must be no retreat from real- 
ity, no attempt to restore the patterns of the past, and no shirking 
of responsibility to serve the Gospel and the Congolese. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH SPEAKS! 


The summer of 1960 was a time for youth in the Churches. 
Three international conferences were held in Europe: the Youth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, similar to the ones 
held previously in Oslo and Amsterdam, met in Lausanne; the 
World Student Christian Federation, met in Strasbourg; and the 
World Y.M.C.A. Conference met in Hilversum in the Netherlands. 
There were 1,800 in attendance in Lausanne, 700 at Strasbourg, 
and 800 at Hilversum. The one at Hilversum, not a Church- 
related conference, included Protestant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox 
Churches, and non-Christian delegates. The Lausanne youth con- 
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sidered the forthcoming theme of the World Council of Churches 
Assembly to be held in Delhia—Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. 
The Strasbourg youth met for a “teaching conference” on the sub- 
ject—Christ’s Ministry to the World and Our Calling. 

World-wide attention was attracted particularly to events con- 
nected with ecumenical gatherings in Lausanne and Strasbourg. 
First, there were some challenging addresses. At Lausanne, Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
spoke to the synical attitude which believes that Europe no longer 
has a role to play in shaping the world. Said Visser ’t Hooft: “God 
has not said his last word in and about Europe.” “God is not on 
the side of one Europe against the other, God is the Judge and 
Saviour of both.” ‘““The decisive forces shaping the common life 
are secular.” Yet, it is in Europe that “the purest renewals of the 
Christian faith have taken place, some of them in our own time.” 
“We must gladly accept the opportunity for Europe to play a new 
role in the world—the role of service instead of domination.’” He 
called on the youth to maintain a revolutionary spirit in the ecu- 
menical movement. “The question is not whether Jesus Christ 
belongs on the side of decadence and antiquity or on the side of 
renewal and the future. For, it is in him that God makes all things 
new. The question is whether we belong to him in such a way that 
it becomes true of us: ‘If anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the most challenging address delivered to youth last sum- 
mer was that of Dr. Johannes Hoekendijk. Speaking in a direct 
way, he asked the Lausanne youth: Are you devotees of a religion 
without decision? Are there no revolutionaries among you? Are 
you too churchly in your Christianity, too deeply anchored, un- 
moveable and conventional? He concluded by challenging youth, 


“For God’s sake be impatient and begin to do the impossible . . 


there will be no movement in the ecumenical movement unless we 
are ready to step out of our traditions.” He queried: Is a current 
author right when he affirms that revolutionary youth have long 
since deserted the Church? Or, are they still among us? He at- 
tacked the perpetuation of the territorial parish which cannot func- 
tion in the modern world in favor of the “small mobile group” who 
see their real task in the secular work of the world rather than in 
the “sacred temple.” ‘‘Re-secularize the Church,” he declared. 
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Many excellent addresses were delivered at Lausanne and Stras. 
bourg, but Hoekendijk’s created the greatest stir. 

Second, there was the two-hour question-an-answer period in which 
Professor Karl Barth of Basle kept 700 young people at Strasbourg 
on their toes. As to the relation of the Church to the Kingdom, 
Barth said, the Kingdom is ‘“‘the work of God from above,” the mis- 
sion of the Church is to reflect it and be obedient to it. He denied 
that he was unduly influenced by the Western assumption that lib- 
eral democracy was the best order for all men; every order must be 
tested by its capacity to put man ahead of “principles, interests or 
money.” As for the Christian’s political action, Barth stated that 
a Christian cannot be indifferent to politics, he must not deify po- 
litical programs, and he must make any stand with humility. Chris- 
tians may participate in revolutions, but it depends upon the kind of 
revolution involved. Good Christians were involved in the revolu- 
tion against Hitler. Preaching should include warnings about hell 
as a continuous state of existence in separation from God, the neigh- 
bor, and even the inner self, but it should not be a part of the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. “Don’t busy yourself with the Devil,’”’ Barth 
told the youth, “but make friends with Christ and cast him out as 
did Luther, perhaps with the help of a little ink-writing—volumes 
of dogmatics, for example.” 

Third, there was the Communion Service held in the Swiss Church 
of St. Francis in Lausanne and conducted by fourteen Protestant 
clergy from different national and confessional backgrounds. About 
1,000 delegates attended and 900 partook of the elements. Accept- 
ing the challenge of their mentors, Visser ’t Hooft and Hoekendijk, 
the young people did the impossible! They got around the rule 
that no intercommunion service should be celebrated in a confer- 
ence under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. They 
felt they had to break through their divisions and gather around the 
Table of the Lord to express their unity. So, the pastors conduct- 
ing the Service reasoned, “in obedience to their convictions they 
took the responsibility of inviting the growing number of those who 
earnestly believe that they can accept such an invitation to take part 
in a united Service.” Something has taken place that cannot be 
ignored in future ecumenical gatherings. 

And fourth, the Lausanne Conference issued a 3,500 word state- 
ment which in succinct language expresses the mind of Christian 
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youth on many subjects from the Algerian problem to Christian 
unity, from co-existence to atomic warfare, from inter-communion 
to their lack of information on so many crucial issues, from colonial- 
ism (also in the Churches) to contact with Roman Catholics, from 
the lack of communication between clergy and laity to the place of 
charity in assisting underdeveloped countries. ‘The statement closes 
with a resounding affirmation: “We, the members of the Lausanne 
Assembly 1960, solemnly confess Jesus Christ as the Light of the 
World, humbly believing that if we truly allow His Light to shine 
in and through our own lives, then not only will the life and wit- 
ness of our churches be renewed, but we shall also be led by God to 
unity for which we yearn.” If this is the mood of Christian youth, 
they can no longer be accused of being the silent apathetic genera- 
tion. It may well be that in this new generation is the promise of 
the renewal of the Churches; in it is the movement to move the Ecu- 
menical Movement forward in a dynamic way. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Lausanne, who urged his people 
to attend a mass he celebrated to “invoke God's blessing on the work 
of the Assembly,” looked with encouragement upon the gathering 
for two reasons: (1) When youth are enthusiastic about the great 
cause of unity we should all be wrong to despair about the future, 
and (2) the assembly theme is centered not on a secondary ques- 
tion but upon the central mystery of Christianity. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE JAPANESE-UNITED STATES 
TREATY 


American Churchmen have been a little puzzled by the reports 
that many Christians in Japan have joined in the public demon- 
stration against the security treaty. Students in Christian insti- 
tutions have also been involved. Since the protest finally resulted 
in the cancellation of the visit of President Eisenhower, Japanese 
Christians have felt that they must explain their attitude and action 
to their American brethren. ‘The Christian in Japan is confronted 
with a very difficult situation. 

The negative action against the treaty is not to be regarded as an 
expression of anti-Americanism or pro-Communism. Criticism was 
directed against the rather arbitrary and dictatorial way in which 
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the Kishi government got the treaty ratified. Opposition to Mr. 
Eisenhower's visit was not a negative attitude towards him but to. 
ward any support which such a visit might have given to Mr. Kishi, 
The Kyodan, or United Church of Christ, through its Institute on 
the Mission of the Church, drafted a 48-page study of the treaty, the 
conclusion of which was that the treaty was not good for Japan be. 
cause it would start the nation on a disastrous road towards mili- 
tarism. ‘This document was published and copies were circulated 
among the Churches. Christians protested through meetings and 
communications; an all-night prayer meeting was devoted to peace 
and disarmament. 

Japanese Christians are opposed to Article III of the treaty which 
qualifies Article IX of the post-war Constitution. In Article IX, 
Japan renounced war and even the establishment of military forces. 
Japanese feel that the militarization involved in Article III will mean 
a return of conscription, a heavy armament budget, an unfriendly 
arousal of Russia and mainland China, a long-time dependency upon 
another nation, an establishment of American bases which could 
lead to provocation, and above all, a development of militarism that 
might lead to a resurgence of rightist nationalism. One prominent 
Japanese Christian scholar has maintained that the treaty will make 
of Japan another Korea. 

Japanese Christians were and still are caught in the dilemma which 
faces so many Christians in our time. For instance, in how far 
should they align themselves with radical left-wing socialists and 
Communists who are more interested in extreme action which would 
not only cripple the existing government but break down political 
order? Dare Christians uncritically join up with power groups 
which are inspired by Moscow and Peiping? Sane Christian leaders 
like President Hichiro Yuasa of the International Christian Univer- 
sity were able to sense this problem. He wrote, “The International 
Communists expertly exploited the unpopularity of the Kishi Gov- 
ernment, confused real issues, and blinded sincere, well-meaning, 
peace-minded students and citizens including Christians.’” Then, 
too, there is an attitude among some Japanese, including Christians, 
that Communism is not as bad as it is made out to be. They want 
no blind reactionism, such as they say they find in Korea. They 
regard the United States as overly emotional in its opposition to 
Communism. To be sure, Japanese alone know the terrible horrors 
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of atomic warfare and do not wish to be caught between powerful 
belligerents should war break out. They wish to be left alone to 
follow the path of neutralism, perhaps to exercise a kind of third 
force for peace. 

The problem is not at all settled for Japanese Christians. And 
because they do exercise an influence larger than their numbers 
would imply, they cannot escape the role of leadership in national 
life in seeking to modify the terms of the treaty. 

American Christians, on the other hand, need to understand the 
Japanese situation, urge fellow Americans and national officials to 
reserve judgment and maintain good relations with the Japanese, 
pray for each other in the spirit of repentance and humility, and 
through an exchange of leaders and views try to come to some agree- 
ment. American Christians cannot act as superiors, since they, too, 
are involved in relationships with national policies against which 
they must protest. 

It is easy to accuse the Japanese Christians in the treaty affair of 
an uncritical relationship with extreme forces which are not inter- 
ested in the Christian faith at all, of a sentimental view of the reali- 


ties of political processes, of an idealistic conception of social action 
and reform, of an unrealistic theology of sin in its corporate rami- 
fications, and of a frustrating despair at the unhappy results which 
followed. 


The issues have become rather clear. And while Japanese Chris- 
tians will have to work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, it behooves American Christians to enter vicariously into their 


agony and bear their burdens as fellow-members in the Body of 
Christ. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION FOR Topay: A Contemporary Interpreta- 
tion, by George S. Hendry. 253 pp. Richmond, Va., John Knox 
Press 1960. Paper covers, $2.00. 


This able book, written at the request of the John Knox Press, deserves 
to be studied throughout all Presbyterian Churches that claim the West- 
minster Confession as one of their church standards. ‘The form of that 
Confession here used, and printed pari passu with the commentary, is that 
used by the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., with the new chapters 
added in 1942 [in the U. S. A. Church about 1902], also with the new 
chapter on marriage formally adopted by the U. S. Church in 1959. 

An adequate review of this work would be massive; nothing less than 
another book, commenting at length both on the Confession and on this 
commentary, would suffice. However, if read and taken seriously by 
competent readers, the commentary will evoke many articles on particular 
issues. Meanwhile, since it is admirably adapted both in style and view- 
point to the intelligent layman’s interest, widespread study of this volume 
should help greatly toward the development of a laity much better 
grounded in theology than most laymen now are. This review will only 
mention some notable characteristics of the book and offer some criticisms 
at salient points. 

In general the book is clearly and interestingly written, without writing 
“down.” It is notable for frankness and (most of the time) consistency, 
as well as practical helpfulness. ‘The author comes up with neat phrases 
one hopes might become classic, as for example: Justification (the “heart 
of the gospel’”’) means that he who accepts Christ is accepted; Santification 
is concerned with the “manner in which the sinner, who by God’s grace 
is made to belong to God, becomes the kind of person who is fit to belong 
to God”; it is the “current which runs between the two poles of grace 
and glory.” 

Fresh conceptions are offered which should not offend the orthodox, as 
when justification, adoption, and sanctification are said to be three aspects 
of the same thing, or when Grace is said to be a relation rather than a state.’ 

In the main, the basic structure of the CF is affirmed and defended. 
The Covenant is said to form “the framework of the great truth which 

1 For purposes of this review, CF means the Westminster Confession of Faith; the “ortho 


dox” are all such as profess to accept the CF verbatim and in toto, preferably as it was before 
the twentieth century revisions. 
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lives at the heart of the Gospel, that nothing can defeat God’s love for 
man.” God’s covenant-relation with fallen man is “the principal theme 
of the Confession as a whole” (p. 89). The centrality of Christ, and the 
Chalcedonian analysis of Christ’s being, are high-lighted and given more 
extended treatment than any other single doctrines. The nature and 
operation of repentance and faith, the central place of justification, the 
paradox of sanctification, are all expounded along the lines of the CF 
for the present-day Christian. Like many other Presbyterians, Dr. 
Hendry deplores what seems to be a secondary position given by the CF 
to the Church. Possibly this may be a matter of terminology. The 
prominence in the CF of the Covenant is recognized; could not a case 
be made for the idea that the Covenant people are the Church, and that 
therefore the concept of the Church, in the true sense, runs all through 
the Confession? 

Like most commentators, Dr. Hendry finds the ethical sections of the 
CF rather less controversial and exciting than the doctrinal sections. The 
exposition here supports the CF almost throughout. The author is in 
sympathy with the (Southern) Presbyterian new chapter on marriage, 
which introduces the idea of spiritual unfaithfulness, when irremediable, 
as a permissible ground for divorce. Dr. Hendry comments: “It is 
unevangelical to insist on the maintenance of marriage as a matter of law 
when it has been broken as a matter of fact” (p. 209). The commentator 
goes beyond the CF, however, when he suggests that “‘since the dissolution 
of the marriage contract is a matter for the civil courts, the grounds on 
which it is allowed are specified in the law of the state.” This seems to 
confuse the moral and the legal question, a confusion which the CF in 
other ways shows. 

As in all good commentaries, the re-statements, paraphrases, and dis- 
cussions of this work serve not to obscure the subject of comment nor to 
substitute something else in its place, but to let the CF speak for itself. 
Only in one or two instances, if so often, is a meaning imputed to a state- 
ment of the CF which is probably more modern than the CF itself is. 

The author’s intention, plainly stated, is a positive one: “The CF, if 
treated with care and discrimination, can still render valuable service to 
the traveler on the road of faith” (p. 16). (This, of course, will offend 
the orthodox, who treat the CF with care but without discrimination.) 
The author is to be counted, along with this reviewer, among those who 
believe that the writing of a new Confession, basically akin to the old one, 
isnot only desirable but possible. (Whether the Church could be per- 
suaded to accept such a service is probably doubtful.) Meanwhile, the 
author’s commentary may be taken as embodying his personal suggestions 
to those who sooner or later may undertake to form a fresh Confession 
facing the problem of today as bravely as the CF and earlier creeds faced 
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the problems of more antique times. Many suggestions take the form, 
naturally, of criticisms of the existing statements and formulations. 

The chief fault of the CF, Dr. Hendry finds, is simply that it is old. 
This is not a mere matter of calendar age. The seventeenth century 
exhibited four characteristics which permeated, and not always for good, 
the thinking of the Fathers of 1648. The thought of that time was 
legalistic; it was absolutistic in that it was supposed that to every problem 
and every question there was one and only one right answer; it saw 
everything in black and white, with no greys; and it was intensely indi- 
vidualistic. In consequence, the CF, seen against the moral and religious 
atmosphere of today (or, what is more important, seen against the back- 
ground of the Bible as understood in the Church today), presents a 
theology which in places is legalistic, dogmatic, doctrinaire, and indi- 
vidualistic. (The wonder is that it is not more so!) 

There are two major bases of criticism in detail. One is the basis of 
the Bible (as in the section on the work of Christ), and the other is a 
Barthian frame of reference (as in the doctrine of revelation). Sometimes 
these two are blended, as in the chapter on God. One of the commen- 
tary’s excellencies is its pointing out distinctions between what is and 
what is not Biblical in the Confessional statements. These criticisms 
are not invariably justified, in this reviewer’s judgment; but it should be 
remembered that neither author nor reviewer is any more infallible than 
the CF, which in turn (pace Orthodoxy!) is by no means in a class with 
the Bible. The author and many readers are more or less Barthian, the 
reviewer is not; hence there will be some differences of estimation as to 
the Barthian emendations of the CF. 

Take a few Barthian examples first. The not too obscure place given 
to natural theology by the CF is, of course, denied. ‘The non-Calvinist, 
non-Biblical but typically Barthian insistence that there is no revelation 
of God outside Jesus Christ sways the author to reject the CF’s position. 
“The only authentic knowledge of God is that which he has given us in 
his revelation of himself in Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit” (p. 48). 
The CF is criticized for not beginning its doctrine of God with a Trini- 
tarian statement; thus again reflecting Barth. At this point the author 
makes a serious general criticism, namely, that not bringing out in its true 
prominence the truth that God is the “God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” has the consequence that the God described in chapter II is 
“another God, who is unrevealed, and who lacks the attributes of our 
Lord” (p. 47). This criticism is on a Biblical rather than specifically 
Barthian basis, and in this reviewer’s judgment is not justified. The CF 
in its order of exposition follows a long tradition, which cannot be said 
to have neglected the Christlikeness of God. But this, like other points, 
would take too long to debate. The “image of God” is taken, not in the 
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natural way of older orthodoxy, a way consonant with Hebrew poetic 
style, as a synonym of likeness, but as meaning “responsibility,” surely a 
forced meaning. This is Barth to the life—but hardly Genesis. There is 
also, throughout, a strong protest against accepting any element into 
Christian theology which does not come from Hebrew thought; though 
this protest is forgotten when the non-Biblical notion of absolute qualita- 
tive difference between time and eternity is insisted on in various connec- 
tions, such as God’s eternal decree and the destiny of man. 

Notable among criticisms rooted in the Bible are two in connection 
with the doctrine of the Atonement. ‘The author points out that the CF 
formulas (much insisted on in the Southern Presbyterian Church) “‘satis- 
fied the justice of the Father” and “purchased . . . reconciliation” are 
not Biblical. (He ascribes them to Anselm, by the way, which seems 
doubtful; Anselm’s approach is anything but commercial or legalistic.) 
The first of these formulas “combines a genuinely Biblical conception 
| (sacrifice) with another (satisfaction) which is not Biblical.” ‘The notions 
of reconciliation and of purchase are indeed found, separately, in the 
New Testament, but never in the combination presented in the CF. 

In another class are criticisms on the ground of inconsistency (as when 
_the CF affirms both that God’s grace is founded on the satisfaction of his 
justice, and is free and sovereign); or contradiction of fact (as when the CF 
declares that the text of Scripture has been preserved pure in all ages, or 
affirms that the date for the Sabbath was changed at the time of the 
Resurrection). 

The author is very orthodox, at some unexpected places, some expected; 
and indeed seems to have overlooked some weakness in the CF. He 
accepts the universal imputation of the first human sin. He does not 
deal with the strong probability that in the CF the “six days” of creation 
are intended to be taken literally, though he does not think this was 
intended in the Genesis 1 story. 

Chapter III, on the Decree or Decrees of God, which is now under 
official re-study in the Southern Presbyterian Church, comes in for sweep- 
ing criticism, chiefly on Biblical grounds. It is frankly admitted that 
this chapter is no longer believed, in this form, in the Presbyterian 
Churches. Four reasons are proposed to explain this fact. (1) There 
is a noticeable contrast between the tone of gloom and doom in this 
chapter, and the joyous feeling of Ephesians-Romans. (2) The classic 
passage in Romans 9: 19-23 does not refer to individual future destiny 
but to the future of Israel. (Dr. Hendry incidentally tries to exculpate 
Paul from meaning what he says in Romans 9 about the potter.) (3) The 
word “Decree” is not in the New Testament, and in the Old Testament 
refers only once to election. Hendry proposes the more Biblical word 
“Purpose.” (4) CF III is based on a notion of time before time, and 
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assumes that only in that time did God have freedom. Indeed the 
“decisive objection” to this form of the doctrine of election is that it 
denies the present freedom of God, who can now only be his own executor. 
We have to choose, Dr. Hendry seems to be saying, between the sov- 
ereignty of an inscrutable will, and the sovereignty of free grace. This 
is as close as the author comes to examining this chapter in the light of 
the doctrine of the love of God. Elsewhere (p. 169) he contrasts salvation 
viewed as God’s dealing with man, with salvation viewed as God’s disposal 
of man. 

Question-marks with a broad pen are also over much of the eschato- 
logical chapters of the CF. Its doctrine says both too much and too little. 
Too much when it assumes a clear picture of the ‘intermediate state”; 
when it speaks of immortal souls; and when it assumes that the departed 
saints are still in time. (And why not, if they exist at all and are finite?) 
Also when it indulges in absurdities, one of which affirms the resurrection 
of the “same” bodies with “different qualities’ —this being, as Dr. Hendry 
says, an inversion of the metaphysics back of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, which we readily deny. Another oddity criticized is ascribing very 
much importance to a future judgment which does no more than confirm 
a known judgment on each “dead” individual. The CF on the other 
hand says too little in omitting all eschatological reference to the Biblical 
hope of a redeemed society, the Kingdom of God. On the debated 
problem of universalism, the author’s conviction is that if we stand firmly 
on the truth of salvation by free grace alone, ‘‘it is equally impossible to 
affirm that God must save all men, as to deny that he may” (p. 252). 

KENNETH ]. FOREMAN 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THE THEOLOGY OF DIETRICH BONHOEFFER, by John D. Godsey. 299 pp. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1960. $6.00. 


We have long needed a thorough, penetrating, and comprehensive 
analysis of Bonhoeffer’s theology. We now have one. John D. Godsey, 
who is Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology and Assistant to the 
Dean at The Theological School of Drew University, has done us the 
service by publishing the doctoral dissertation which he prepared under 
Karl Barth at the University of Basel. The work is a long-needed one, 
for Bonhoeffer has become, understandably, quite the fashion in con- 
temporary Protestant theological conversation, and all too often all too 
many have argued from his martyrdom to the validity of his theological 
insights. Moreover, it has been all too possible, given the fragmentary 
character of Bonhoeffer’s most mature writings, to adduce his support for 
arguments utterly foreign to his own concerns. Happily, with the appear- 
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ance of Godsey’s work there is no longer excuse for such errors. Godsey’s 
discussion is a taxing one, but well worth the demands on patience and 
concentration which the study of it costs. 

Even a rudimentary knowledge of the details of Bonhoeffer’s life suffices 
to indicate that his theology is uniquely unintelligible apart from the 
awareness of the turbulent events which ultimately cost him his life. 
These details form the framework of Godsey’s analysis of Bonhoeffer’s 
theology. It is one of the great strengths of Godsey’s discussion that his 
readers learn with precision the manner in which the decisive events 
unfolded, and how this impinged on Bonhoeffer’s constantly emergent 
theology, without the former eclipsing the latter. 

Each of the first three chapters of the book commences with a bio- 
graphical introduction. In Chapter I, “Theological Foundation,” this 
covers the years 1906-1931. Following a brief but comprehensive sketch, 
Godsey turns to a close exposition of the two major works which form 
the beginning of Bonhoeffer’s theological creativity: Sanctorum Com- 
munio (1927), Bonhoeffer’s dissertation at the University of Berlin, and 
Act and Being (Akt und Sein) (1929), his Habilitationsschrift at the same 
university. ‘The expository discussions of these two works are pains- 
takingly detailed, giving the careful reader an intimate view of the sub- 
jects which first arrested Bonhoeffer’s formal attention. 

The biographical introduction at the beginning of Chapter II (which 
Godsey entitles ““Theological Application”) deals with the years 1932- 
1939. These are the years which saw Bonhoeffer’s decisive involvement 
in the ecumenical movement and in the German Church Struggle. 
(These two factors, together with Bonhoeffer’s early and ever-present 
affinity with “dialectical theology,” form the sine qua non for the under- 
standing of Bonhoeffer’s theology in Godsey’s judgment; cf. his introduc- 
tory statement to this effect, pp. 14-17.) The theological exposition 
which forms the body of this, the longest chapter of the book, is divided 
into three parts. In the first two of these Godsey sets out pivotal addresses 
and essays reflecting the brilliance and independence characterizing Bon- 
hoeffer’s involvement in both of the movements in question. Following 
these, the third section is given over to the analysis of works preoccupied 
with “practical theology and the theological exposition of the Bible.” 
By way of introducing this latter section Godsey is careful to point out 
that Bonhoeffer’s interest in theology proper did not decrease during this 
period, but, rather, that “he simply found another way of expressing this 
interest, a way that seemed to him at this time more suitable and perhaps 
even necessary” (p. 119). Under this heading Godsey treats such works 
as Creation and Fall (Schépfung und Fall), The Cost of Discipleship 
(Nachfolge), and Life Together (Gemeinsames Leben). 

“Theological Fragmentation,” the third chapter, spells out the details 
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of the closing period of Bonhoeffer’s life, the years 1940-1945. Against 
this background Godsey deals with the posthumously published Ethics, 
exclusive of the five essays comprising the second part of this work (cf. 
note 22, p. 248), and Bonhoeffer’s letters from prison. Here the critical 
problem in Bonhoeffer’s theology emerges, as Godsey sees it. ‘“There can 
be little doubt that the theology of Bonhoeffer expressed in his Ethics 
is a fairly direct development of his thought of the earlier periods. . 
On the other hand, there is a genuine question as to whether or not 
Bonhoeffer’s thoughts in the letters and papers from prison represent a 
break with his former theological position” (pp. 203-204). 

Godsey hints at his conclusion on this matter when he introduces the 
expository analysis of Bonhoeffer’s prison writings. He argues that 
Bonhoeffer now found himself preoccupied with such questions as “What 
is Christianity, or even who is Christ, for us today—really? What do I 
myself believe—really? How can Christ become the Lord even of the 
nonreligious world?” Godsey then goes on to assert, “Io those who have 
followed the development of Bonhoeffer’s thought to this point, his 
answers to these questions will not be too surprising. ‘To those who have 
not, they may seem startling. In any case, Bonhoeffer’s message is 
extremely provocative and challenging” (p. 248). 

In his fourth and concluding chapter, “Theological Evaluation,” Godsey 
unfolds his thesis regarding the critical problem in the theology of 
Bonhoeffer. He suggests, concisely but with great precision and per- 
suasion, the lines along which an incontrovertible connection between the 
dominant concepts of the last period of Bonhoeffer’s theology and those 
of the earlier periods can be established. He then scans the current 
diversity of opinion on the subject. He then states unequivocally his 
own conclusion, namely, “. . . that the last development in Bonhoeffer’s 
theology, while indeed unexpected, does in no sense represent a break 
with the theology of the former periods, but rather a bold consummation 
of the same!’’ In Godsey’s opinion the reason for this is simply stated: 

. the unifying element in Bonhoeffer’s theology is his Christology, 
and it is precisely the Christology that impelled his theological develop- 
ment” (p. 264). This Godsey proceeds to develop as “The Clue to 
Bonhoeffer” (pp. 264 ff). 

Against the background of the close analysis which forms the body of 
the discussion, Godsey’s argument is cogent indeed, and, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, unexceptionable. To suggest, as Bonhoeffer did 
during those unforgettable years, that the world has “come of age,” that 
accordingly, the time of “religion” is over and that Christianity must be 
“religionless,”” and that what we must now seek out is a way of under- 
standing the “nonreligious interpretation of Biblical concepts’—and to 
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do all this on the basis of, and by way of penetrating deeper into the heart 
of, Christology itself—all this is the stimulating legacy of the theological 
restlessness of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. To be sure, all of that legacy did 
not originate solely with Bonhoeffer. Heritage is not confineable to the 
efforts of one man, and in building on the foundation of the radical dis- 
tinction between Christianity and religion, Bonhoeffer was following the 
work of his predecessors. But the implications which he found himself 
drawing from all this were remarkably his own, and they are fraught with 
tantalizing indications of new directions for contemporary theological 
reflection. 

In the closing pages of his discussion Godsey poses the following set 
of questions: “What is it about his thought that commands attention 
and speaks to people in a way that is almost uncanny? Why is it that his 
name is being mentioned in the same breath with such theological giants 
as Barth and Bultmann and Tillich? What is it that distinguishes his 
theology?” (p. 279). In the opinion of the present reviewer there can 
be only one answer: The road beyond the time of these giants lies through 
the ground won by Bonhoeffer’s daring forays into uncharted territory. 
Godsey’s illuminating presentation of Bonhoeffer’s theology is an astute 
aid in taking new steps along this road. 

BENJAMIN A. REIST 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


BEGEGNUNG DER CHRISTEN, by Maximilian Roesle and Oscar Cullmann. 
696 pp. Stuttgart, Evangelischer Verlag; and Frankfurt, Verlag Josef 
Knecht, 1959. DM 28.—. 


This long volume is a Festschrift for the 70th birthday of the Swiss 
Roman Catholic theologian Otto Karrer. Its Catholic and Protestant 
editors have conceived it as a sort of summa of pending questions between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The contributors have tried to express 
the doctrines and tenets of their tradition in a spirit of irenic approach 
toward the other partner in the ecumenical dialogue. To help this 
purpose, most chapters (exactly 15 out of 17) have two sections: the one 
is written by a Lutheran or Reformed Christian, the other by a Catholic. 

This major undertaking is a well-deserved tribute to one of the pioneers 
among Catholic ecumenists. Otto Karrer has been active along ecumen- 
ical lines since his publications on John Henry Newman, in the early 
1920's. He is still a revered and beloved figure in ecumenical circles. As 
recently as August, 1960, he was the dominant Catholic voice at an 
ecumenical discussion on the Real Presence organised by the Benedictine 
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Abbey of Niederaltaich. It is therefore not surprising in order to honor 
Otto Karrer the editors have marshalled some the great names of Lutheran 
and of Catholic theology: among others, Oscar Cullmann, Ernst Kinder, 
Hans Asmussen, Wilhelm Stahlin, or Yves Congar, Josef Geiselmann, 
Hubert Jedin, Hans Kiing. 

The topics selected for treatment cover a large field of exegetical, 
historical, and theological problems: Jesus and the Church; Church Unity 
in the New Testament; Scripture and Tradition; Faith and Sacrament; 
Ministry and Community; Justification and Santification; Peter the Rock; 
Peter in the Early Church; Separation and Unity; Augsburg Confession 
and Council of Trent; the Present State of Theological Studies; the 
Liturgy; Mary; Modern Desires of Unity, etc. 

Such a sequence of first essays cannot be summarized, and one could not 
proceed to a critical study of them without entering into endless details. 
It will be more important to note the spirit in which they have been 
written. This spirit raises a problem—and, I believe, answers it—which 
both Catholic and Protestant ecumenists must face: is there a theological 
method particularly adapted to a Catholic-Protestant dialogue? 

The answer is given in the simple fact that Begegnung der Christen 
shows such a dialogue in being. Indeed, many American readers may be 
surprised at the outset by the very nature of the task undertaken. For 
the idea is still frequent among American Christians that an ecumenical 
dialogue is an inter-Protestant dialogue, to which Orthodox voices are 
admitted out of friendliness. But few American Protestants would care 
to engage such a dialogue with Roman Catholics, and few American 
Catholics would be interested, or prepared, to take part init. Begegnung 
der Christen, on the contrary, is definitely conceived as a dialogue between 
Catholics and Protestants. The conversants are from Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and France. With Austria, Holland, and Belgium, these countries 
form the backbone of Roman Catholic ecumenism. There, the relation- 
ships of Catholics and Protestants are not only social. ‘They can easily 
be intellectual and spiritual. The discussions of Niederaltaich on the 
Real Presence, to which I have already alluded, began with a day of recol- 
lection under the spiritual guidance of both a Catholic priest and a 
Lutheran minister. 

Once the first moment of surprise over, it will be good to reflect that 
Begegnung der Christen embodies an ecumenical method. On each topic, 
the Protestant and the Catholic author endeavors to approach the other’s 
position as far as is compatible with his own. The preoccupation is not 
to attack or refute, but to understand and to learn from what the other 
has to say. There cannot be a true dialogue in theological confusion or 
doctrinal indifferentism. The authors therefore do not attempt a syn- 
thesis or a mixture or an amalgamation of opposite or diverging doctrines. 
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They clearly start from the premisses of their traditional faith. Their 
purpose is to find out how exclusive or inclusive of different positions 
these premisses are. 

Obviously, the practise of this ecumenical method is more subtle than 
I have made it look. There is no self-conscious attempt at artificial or 
provisional rapprochment. Simply, the mind in quest of the truth 
spontaneously goes out toward the other in order to learn from him. 

Begegnung der Christen is too bulky a volume to have much impact 
on the ecumenical situation in America. But those who have access to 
its language will find its perusal rewarding. It is a great tribute to a 
great man. 

GEorGE H. TAvArD 

Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE GospEL OF TRUTH; A VALENTINIAN MEDITATION ON THE GOSPEL; 
Translation from the Coptic and Commentary by Kendrick Grobel. 
206 pp. New York, Abingdon Press, 1959. $4.50. 


The very fact that one volume of the recently discovered library of 
Nag Hammadi had been smuggled out of Egypt has enabled European 
scholars to start with the publication of a critical text and translation of 
the “Gospel of Truth.” (See our discussion in THEOLOGY Topay, XV, 1 
(April 1958), pp. 131-135.) There is at present wide consensus of opin- 
ion that the Jung Codex is the Evangelium Veritatis, which in the Val- 
entinian gnosis was held in high esteem. Some scholars, like Dr. Schenke 
of Berlin, have questioned the authorship of Valentinus and would as- 
sign the work to a somewhat later date. But Dr. Grobel, of Vanderbilt 
University, following W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht, offers cogent reasons 
for Valentinus as author. That would imply that the book was com- 
posed sometimes between A.D. 140 and 170. 

Dr. Grobel first of all gives a new rendition of the Gospel of Truth. 
His own extensive scholarship in the field of Coptic studies enables him 
not only to point out many of the ambiguities of the Coptic text, but 
also to offer a considerable number of fresh renderings. Thus his own 
work is not a mere revision of his predecessors’ translation but rather an 
entirely new rendition. By means of paraphrasing a number of pas- 
sages which European scholars had rendered literally he offers to the 
reader an opportunity to penetrate more profoundly into the meaning 
of a work whose stilted language seems often to defy comprehension. 
To his translation he adds a commentary that is largely devoted to philo- 
logical problems, without, however, completely neglecting the interpreta- 
tion of the text. But since the commentary proceeds line by line, it is 
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not easy for the reader to piece together his comments and to get a total 
picture of the author’s views, particularly since the brief introduction 
does not help much in that respect. 

Like the original editors, Dr. Grobel espouses the view that Gnosticism, 
or at least the gnosis of the Gospel of Truth, is a kind of existentialism. 
But the successful translator of Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testa- 
ment seems occasionally too much inclined to identify the Gnostic ex- 
istentialism with that of the Marburg scholar. According to Dr. Grobel, 
the whole work is a meditation on the Gospel. I am not so sure that 
meditation is the purpose of the book. The style is highly poetical, and 
as Grobel himself indicates, a good deal of the composition is praise both 
of the work of the Saviour and of the redeeming gnosis brought by him. 
There is a clearly recognizable order in which the material is arranged, 
a fact that Dr. Grobel has underscored in his translation by giving head- 
ings to each portion. But that is not the way meditation proceeds. The 
book strikes me as being a didactic hymn in praise of “Truth” written 
for the benefit of the initiate, and perhaps even memorized by them. 

The fact that such a characteristic feature of the Valentinian school 
as the doctrine of the thirty eons should not explicitly be stated in this 
hymn can therefore hardly be interpreted as indicating a relatively early 
stage of this type of Gnosticism. References to several of the eons occur 
in the poem, and the way Valentinus speaks of them discloses an estab- 
lished terminology. Likewise, the adoption of cosmological features is 
evident. Several times, Dr. Grobel utters amazement about the occur- 
rence of Hebrew words and ideas. He is probably right that Valentinus 
did not know Hebrew. But that would only confirm Grant’s suggestion 
that the background of this Gnosticism is to be sought in Hellenistic 
Judaism. 

According to Valentinus, the goal of gnosis is self-realization. But 
that goal is not interpreted in the manner of Socratic-Platonic philosophy, 
according to which the individual finds all truth in himself, if only he 
makes an effort to overcome his congenital ignorance. The Greek view 
starts from the metaphysical conviction that man’s existence is basically 
rationality, and the latter is considered as being unreservedly good. ‘The 
rational individual finds himself in a world of becoming, which does not 
share the ontological goodness of the mind. Hence this earthly world 
serves merely as material upon which the individual, who has thinkingly 
realized himself, operates. 

Valentinus, however, holds that it is not man’s innate goodness which 
prompts him to engage in self-realization, but rather it is God who has 
assigned him that goal when making him. Hence the state of ignorance 
in which the ordinary person finds himself is described as horror and con- 
fusion, that is, as existential despair, an outlook completely opposed to 
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Socrates’ joyful exploration of the roads to truth. Unless in Christ man 
had been given the revelation of his true image, he would never be able 
to emerge from his meaningless activities. For the Greek view, indi- 
vidual existence is the basis of meaningfulness, and true meaning is to 
be found in knowing one’s place among the other individuals. Valen- 
tinus, however, strongly emphasizes the fact that all individuals are con- 
stantly changing. Hence there is no firm basis, on which thinking could 
be established or life could be rendered meaningful. Everything is in 
a Heraclitean flux. 

The solution is not to be found, however, by stepping out of the realm 
of time and becoming and by turning towards the timeless sphere of the 
ideas but rather—a typically Biblical view—by realizing that we are made 
fora goal. By this change of perspective, Valentinus overcomes the other- 
wise unbearable dualism between the world of things and the realm of 
images, implied in ordinary, unenlightened existence. For no matter 
how highly I may think of my rational faculty, I am an Ego with a body 
and thus part of this world. But gnosis offers hope. Valentinus will 
point out that it is not existence in time and becoming that is evil, but 
rather the erroneous view that becoming is a process without a goal, and 
in which man is unable to encounter an unmovable point towards which 
his life can be orientated. God is not over against the creatures but on 
their side. 

The God of Valentinus is not a substance or a supernatural person who 
from the outside interferes with human life. Rather the Father is the 
origin which is never directly given but merely manifests himself in the 
existence of the creatures and their becoming, an idea which will later 
on form the center of Plotinus’ Neoplatonism. The idea of origin (arche) 
precludes the infinite regress in the search for meaning that is inevitable 
when God is regarded as substance. Rather, says Valentinus, God is will 
that wills the realization of that which is not himself, and who thus is 
love. True existence in turn does not consist in doing this or that but 
rather in the assurance that I am destined to become a child of God. 
With his conception of true existence as rooted in God’s will, Valentinus 
appears before our eyes as one of the most powerful thinkers of the Hel- 
lenistic age. It is equally obvious, however, that the Church in Rome 
found it impossible to endure him, and also that no modern church could 
do so without losing its Christian substance. For beautifully as he talked 
about the sweetness and the compassion of Jesus, Valentinus refused to 
walk with him on the road the Master had trod. With his view of ex- 
istence, the Gnostic wanted to save his life without previously losing it. 

Otro A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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A CENTURY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN, by Charles W. Igle- 
hart. 384 pp. Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan, Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1959. $3.00. 


It was in 1859 when the first Protestant missionaries arrived in Japan. 
They were Americans. In the year 1959 the celebration of the Protestant 
Centenary was held in many places in Japan, and many books in Japanese 
have been published to mark the occasion. ‘The book under review was 
also published for this occasion on the American side. 

It is not at all easy for a foreigner to write a history which is greeted 
with welcome and praise by the native. Histories written by foreigners 
are often criticized by the native people as superficial or one-sided, for 
having exaggerated certain things out of proportion or for having over- 
looked other very important matters. This book by Dr. Iglehart is, 
however, an excellent book which all reviewers in Japan have highly 
appreciated. One of them has even expressed the desire that this book 
be translated into German. Since there is no book in English compar- 
able to this, which deals with the whole history of Japanese Protestant 
Christianity from 1859 to 1959 and is extremely well-written, it will re- 
main for many years as a standard book on the subject. 

The author is Professor Emeritus of Missions at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. He has lived in Japan nearly forty years as a 
missionary-teacher. He was invited to the Centenary Week held in 
Tokyo last November and was given an honorary degree from Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary. At present he is lecturing as Visiting 
Professor at the International Christian University in Tokyo. He is 
a man who really knows and loves the Japanese people as well as an 
historian who has sympathetic eyes upon and accurate knowledge about 
the facts in Japan. 

Probably many readers will be interested in knowing the situation of 
the Japanese Church just before and during the last war. As a Japanese 
reviewer put it, this period is ‘‘a dark spot in the history of the Japanese 
Church; and there are many delicate problems hidden beneath, so that 
it is very difficult for us Japanese to touch this spot.”” In dealing with 
this period, the author really shows his best qualities as a church his- 
torian. His manner of writing is admirable: a remarkable combination 
of objective accuracy of facts and deep sympathetic understanding of the 
issues involved. ‘This is particularly shown in his way of treating the 
“Kyodan” (the Church of Christ in Japan), which came into existence 
during the war, and also in writing about the late Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
whose name arouses so many diverse criticisms. 

In this book the reader will find some right answers to the often-raised 
questions as to why the Christian growth in numbers has been so slow in 
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Japan. One may also learn that Christian influence in Japan is much 
wider than the numerical figures indicate. Concerning Christian influ- 
ence, I should like to express my wish that the author might add the fact 
that Protestantism has made a definite impression upon modern Jap- 
anese literature. 

Although this book is about Christianity in Japan, there are a great 
many lessons for people who are concerned about missions today. For 
many of the problems which Christian missions are facing now in Asia 
and Africa, where nationalism is prevailing and modernization is pro- 
gressing, have already been met in Japan and many valuable test-cases are 
cited. One of the best features of this book is a clear presentation of the 
close relation between political development and the religious situation. 
At least, it may teach one how to avoid such unfortunate tragedy as the 
Japanese Christians experienced in their first century. 

YAsuo FuRuYA 
International Christian University 
Tokyo, Japan 


THe Humanity oF Gop, by Karl Barth. 96 pp. Richmond, Virginia, 
John Knox Press, 1960. $2.50. 


This is a book for which interpreters of Karl Barth in the English 
speaking world have been waiting many years. Many of the author’s, 
short writings have appeared in English. Often they have disturbed us 
like the arrival of screaming rockets from some unknown launching pad. 
But on the whole they have been occasional opinions of the great the- 
ologian, not expressions of his central theological concern. Slowly the 
volumes of the Church Dogmatics are appearing in English which give 
us the full range of Barth’s theology. But few readers have time to 
explore the peaks and valleys of this vast landscape. Most theologically 
minded Americans have heard by now that the Barth who wrote his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, who so exalted the otherness of 
God that all human questions and standpoints were as nothing before His 
word, has developed over the years since that first protest a vast range of 
positive profoundly human theology based on the fact that God has 
revealed himself as man in Jesus Christ. But where, they ask, can we find 
this new and complete Karl Barth succinctly expressed in his own words? 

This book is the answer to this question. The three essays which it 
contains are Barth’s own brief expression of the central themes which 
have concerned him throughout his life, chosen and developed with the 
sovereign wisdom of a life-time’s reflection and experience. Here is 
Barth in the simplicity which is the fruit of years of struggle with the com- 
plexity and confusion of man’s understanding of himself before God. 
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There are three essays in this book in this book each of which deserves 
a separate word. “Evangelical Theology in the 19th Century” is logically 
placed first, although it was written most recently. Barth’s appreciation 
of his nineteenth century German predecessors from Schleiermacher to 
Ritschl and Troeltsch will be surprising to those who know only his 
vehement polemic against their point of view. It was, says Barth, their 
missionary and evangelistic concern for a world beset by rationalism to 
which the Pietists were not speaking which underlay their work. They 
were right in keeping their eyes fixed upon the world. A theology which 
fails to do so becomes abstract and unreal. They were right in taking 
man and his culture seriously. There is even “a place for legitimate 
Christian thinking starting from below and moving up, from man who 
is taken hold of by God, to God who takes hold of man.” It could be 
called theology’s attempt to explore the working of the Holy Spirit. 
“We cannot consider God’s commerce with man without concurrently 
considering man’s commerce with God. Theology is in reality not only 
the doctrine of God, but the doctrine of God and man.” 

The issue therefore which Barth takes with his nineteenth century 
forbears is not that they stressed the importance of man and the world, 
but that they gave this side of theology decisive importance and measured 
their understanding of God and His word by it. Theology was justified 
by the philosophy, the Weltanschauung which underlay it. Christian 
faith was commended as the best species of the genus religion. The 
evangelistic concern became an apologetic which sought to “win the 
gentiles for the Christian cause by first accepting the gentile point of 
view.” In the course of this a number of assumptions were made about 
man’s own religious capacities and about man’s knowledge of his fellow- 
men which are at least far from self-evident. ‘May not man be more 
hidden from man, the Christian from other Christians than God is hidden 
from man?”’ Or, in the words of the third essay in this book, “why deny 
priority to God in the realm of knowing when it is uncontested in the 
realm of being? If God is the first reality how can man be the first truth?” 

The consequence of this exclusive anthropocentrism which drove Barth 
into opposition against it was its failure in ethics. These nineteenth 
century theologians were not men with a freedom over against the 
societies of which they were a part. They were anxious conservatives 
whose very scientific certainty rendered insecure the platform from which 
they might have borne witness to the world of the judgment and grace of 
God. Those of us in the Anglo-Saxon world who tend to regard Barthian- 
ism as an escape from social responsibility would do well to ponder Barth’s 
essay at this point. It cuts two ways into our society. On the one hand 
we may recognise with gratitude to God that a great deal more sense of 
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the judging and redeeming word of God remained with even our most 
liberal exponents of the social Gospel than with the Germans whom 
Barth is here describing. On the other hand it may be for us a warning. 
How much anxious conservatism do we find today in what once boasted 
of being radical and even socialist Christianity? 

‘The second and central essay of this book ““The Humanity of God” 
carries the discussion to the central issues of theology itself. Here the 
reader will discover that Barth has in no way given up his early starting 
point. It is not possible to speak about the humanity of God except in 
the framework of his deity. Those who do not start here, who do not 
break with all the attempts of the recent past to understand God by virtue 
of some human capacity instead of from his own self-revelation, will place 
all that Barth says about God’s humanity in a false context. Barth admits 
however that the necessary polemic of his early years to establish this fact 
neglected the complementary reality which is necessary for a full theology, 
the fact that God in his sovereign freedom became man for us men. 
“It is precisely God’s deity which rightly understood includes his human- 
ity.” Here in Jesus Christ is the source and center of all theological 
reflection both positive and negative. By analogy with Him we gain 
the courage to say a great many positive things about human nature and 
human life. We may even see in human culture the action of God 
producing “parables of His own eternal good will and actions,” a theme 
which Barth has further developed in his essay “The Christian Com- 
munity and the Civil Community” in the field of politics. The world in 
fact is in this view so much to be illuminated and understood from the 
fact of Christ’s coming into it that Barth feels it necessary to defend him- 
self against the charge of universalism, a charge which incidentally he 
neither admits nor refutes. His continental critics accuse him of the old 
liberal error of refusing to take human sin seriously enough. 

An indication of the application of all this is given in the third essay 
“The Gift of Freedom,” or, “The Foundation of Evangelical Ethics.” 
Barth begins with the freedom of God. He does not however describe 
it in terms of any philosophical definition but rather from the existence 
and nature of God himself as revealed in the Bible. “He is the source 
and measure of all freedom in so far as He is the Lord choosing and 
determining himself first of all.’ To act according to a formal omni- 
potence against His own revealed nature would not be freedom for God. 
In the same way freedom for man is freedom from himself to accept and 
live by God’s gift. An abstract freedom for man to live otherwise would 
be equally meaningless. ‘The freedom of God is the freedom to be for 
man by choosing him and participating in his history, by becoming man 
himself in Jesus Christ. “The freedom of man is to respond to this gospel. 
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‘Man becomes free and is free in choosing, deciding and determining 
himself in accordance with the freedom of God.” 

All of this is the framework of evangelical ethics in which the free 
man is responsibly confronted with the will, word, and deed of the free 
God. Because this relation is primary, ethics can never be dominated 
by laws or philosophy. Ethical theory is the servant of practice; it seeks 
to define the ethos in which decisions are made. ‘The Christian may at 
times address a conditional imperative to his brother in all humility and 
recognize that brother’s freedom before Christ. But he will above all, 
as an ethicist, reflect upon what he is required to do with the gift of 
freedom before God. As an example of such reflection Barth closes this 
essay with a few words about the responsibility of the free theologian: in 
grateful adoration for the resurrection of Jesus Christ as the source of all 
his thinking; in free response to the Bible not as a law book for behaviour 
or doctrine but—in, through, and despite all historical critical analysis of 
it—as the place where God speaks to him; in thought indebted to and yet 
free from the inevitable philosophies which he uses to express and in- 
terpret the word of God; in free responsibility to the Church in all its 
orders and confessions; and in expected communication with other 
theologians. Here in a few succinct words the reader will find a hint 
of Barth’s position on the authority of the Bible, the relation between 
philosophy and theology, the doctrine of the Church and _ theology’s 
understanding of itself not as the truth about God, but as the response of 
faith in thought which must be made anew in every historical time 
and place. 

These are some of the fruits these essays contain. They are however 
merely the barest introduction to Barth’s thought. The reader of the first 
essay should turn next to From Rousseau to Ritschl in which Barth’s 
sensitive critique of the nineteenth century theologians is developed 
person by person. The Humanity of God is the merest gateway to the 
vast landscapes of the Church Dogmatics, especially the 8 volumes of sec- 
tions III and IV. In these volumes also the themes of freedom, ethics, 
and ecclesiology are blended into the picture. ‘The reader who may 
from this brief review have questions, and who having read this brief 
volume will find himself arguing with Barth, will do well to carry his 
dialogue with the author into this larger sphere. He may not be per- 
suaded, but he will certainly be enriched; for theology is, as Barth himself 
puts it at the end of this little volume, communication between free 
men in Christ. 

CHARLES C. WEST 
The Ecumenical Institute 
Bossey, Switzerland 
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MIRACLES AND REVELATION, by John S. Lawton. 284 pp. New York, 
Association Press, 1960. $6.50. 


In the pages of this learned book Dr. Lawton reviews the course of the 
theological discussion concerning miracle and revelation in England from 
the distintegration of the mediaeval world view down to the present day. 
He gives us a detailed English history of Christian apologetics covering 
the last two centuries and a half. The scope and thoroughness of his 
reading is truly astonishing; he epitomizes scores of theological treatises 
long since forgotten; and he reminds us of the apologetic significance of 
men who are well remembered in other connections, such as John Wesley 
or B. F. Westcott. Of course, it is possible to point to omissions in a 
work of this kind; perhaps the strangest is that of F. J. A. Hort, whose 
Hulsean Lectures were delivered in the hey-day of Darwinism while 
their author was acting as examiner in the Natural Sciences Tripos at 
Cambridge. ‘The reader, however, is more likely to complain that he 
has been given too much rather than too little, and indeed it is at 
times rather difficult to see the wood because there are so many trees. 
Nevertheless, even though he will not remember a tenth of the works 
about which he has read, the student will undoubtedly derive a broad 
general impression of the way in which theological reflection upon the 
nature of revelation has developed under the impact of the new scientific 
and historical ways of thinking between the age of the Deists and today. 
It is, of course, possible to question Dr. Lawton’s judgment at certain 
points; one might, for instance, wonder whether he does not attribute 
to the Deists an awareness of modern historical method of which in fact 
they were (like their opponents) entirely innocent. But he well shows 
how the challenge of the new scientific and the new historical methods 
were met when they arose; and one can heartily agree with his conclusion 
that, during the period since the Enlightenment, the concept of revela- 
tion has undergone a most profound enrichment. The new understand- 
ing of the world, and especially of history, has made possible a more 
adequate realization of the true character of Biblical faith, as based upon 
the acts of God in history, than was attainable in any Christian century 
since the first. Miracles are no longer an embarrassment to Christian 
faith, now that they are no longer thought of as mere “credentials” but 
as part of the very substance of what is revealed, having their counterpart 
in the personal life of the believer. The supernatural is no longer 
thought of as something which interferes from time to time with the 
normal course of nature; a long line of philosophical theologians—Bal- 
four, Tennant, Ward, Oman, Webb, Temple, Sorley, Taylor, Farmer— 
has helped us to see the supernatural in every field of human activity. “It 
is now possible for an orthodox theology to be built up in which the 
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specifically revealing acts of God form the apex of man’s whole awareness 
of the supernatural” (p. 248). Perhaps in a later volume Dr. Lawton will 
elaborate these conclusions which have emerged at the end of his long 
historical survey. Perhaps, too, he will cast his eye on developments 
which are taking place outside “these islands’ (by which is meant the 
British Isles), since influences from beyond the seas are today more power- 
ful than they were during some of the periods about which Dr. Lawton 
is so informative. The strength and the defect of insularity, both of 
which are unconsciously illustrated by his book, might then become more 
apparent. It is because Dr. Lawton’s book is so filled (one might almost 
have said congested) with learning and insight that one hopes for fuller 
development and clarification of the conclusions which he has reached. 
ALAN RICHARDSON 
University of Nottingham 
Nottingham, England 
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Drawing upon the thought of five church fathers from the 
second and third centuries—Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Origen, and Irenaeus—this book presents the mes- 
sage of the early church concerning life and death. Each 
chapter explains and gives a brief critique of the concept 
of one of the fathers, which is symbolized by a geometrical 
figure. In dealing with each concept, Dr. Pelikan shows the 
clash of biblical and Greek elements in the early church’s 
theology. $2.25 
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A Bibliography of Bible Study 

(Second, enlarged edition) 

by 

The Biblical Department of Princeton Theological Seminary 
‘‘This bibliography is meant to be representative of the best in 
Biblical scholarship. Thus important older works will be found 
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eal position.’’—The Preface. 
Nearly 1,400 classified titles 


Pp. 107 $1.05 postpaid 


The Theological Book Agency 
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1 BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emu Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 


great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 
$3.00 


THE COMING REFORMATION 
Geppes MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 
of spiritual life, and of liturgy. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Pau T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Srantey Gren. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Paut S. Minear. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 
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Save $9.00 


A Beautiful 400-page Volume That Vividly Records 
3,000 Years of Western and Eastern Thought 
from Socrates to Suzuki 


Pictorial History of Philosophy 


BY DAGOBERT RUNES 


With nearly 1,000 stunning portraits, 
photographs and drawings, dozens of re- 
productions of paintings, statues and art 
works relating to the great thinkers—as- 
sembled for the first time in one volume— 
illuminating their times, the societies they 
grew up in, and the important figures who 
influenced their lives. 


It represents every school of philosophy, 
providing a complete survey in text and 
illustration of the Western mind and the 
thought and religions of India, China, 
Russia, Japan and other countries of the 
Middle and the Far East. Each nation or 
group of nations is treated in a separate 
section, emphasizing its basic traditions 
and the continuity of its thought. Both 
the contributions of the individual phi- 
losophers and great storehouses of re- 
ligious thought are discussed including the 
Talmud, the Old and New Testaments, 
the Upanishads, the Vedas and the 
Yogasutras. In addition, the basic phi- 
losophies of men who were primarily 
known as writers, military leaders and 
statesmen are analyzed. 


A range as broad as man’s 
thought through the ages 


Here is the diversity of thought that 
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*Portraits of philoso- 
phers, their families, 
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*Complete alphabetical 
listing—from Abelard 
to Zwingli 

*416 pages , 

*Large, sight-saving 
print 

*Handsome, gold- 
embossed library 
binding, over-sized 
volume 8 x 11 
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differing heritages, and the sharply 
contrasting personalities that make up 
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Schweitzer, from Shankara to Gandhi and 
Tagore . . . from Moses and Solomon to 
Spinoza, this is the book that extends as 
far as the boundaries of man’s thinking. 
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the finest addition you can make to your 
library. This magnificent volume is being 
sold in bookstores throughout the country 
for $15.00, but now we offer it to you at 
a Special Price of $6.00. Take advantage 
of this opportunity to own or to give this 
brilliant work that brings to you the 
greatest contributions in thought in the 
most visually exciting format imaginable. 


“‘Magnificent—a master piece.” 
—William Ernest Hocking 
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The first new English 
translation in more than a century 


Caluin: Institutes of 
the Christian Religion 


Edited by JOHN T. McNEILL 
Translated by FORD LEWIS BATTLES 


HIS clear, modern translation of a monumental classic is 

sure to be the definitive English version. A splendid product 
of theological scholarship, it features, for the first time in any 
English translation, headings for chapter divisions and sections, 
symbols keying the growth of the INSTITUTES from 1536 to 1559, 
and notes explaining the background and meaning of Calvin’s 
thought. It is the only edition in any language which includes 
comprehensive Scripture, author, and subject indexes. 


VOLUMES XX AND XXI OF THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 
The two-volume set, $12.50 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


I. Early Christian Fathers XI. Aquinas on Nature and Grace 
Il. Alexandrian Christianity XII. Western Asceticism 
III. Christology of the Later XIII. Late Medieval Mysticism 
Fathers XIV. Advocates of Reform 


IV. l of Jerusalem and XVIII. Luther: Letters of 
Seeman of Emesa Spiritual Counsel 


V. Early Latin Theology XX, XXI. Calvin: Institutes of the 
VI. Augustine: Earlier Writings Christian Religion 


VII. Augustine: Confessions and XXII. Calvin: Theological 
Enchiridion Treatises 


VIII. Augustine: Later Works XXIII. Calvin: Commentaries 
IX. Early Medieval Theology XXIV. Zwingli and Bullinger 


X. A Scholastic Miscellany: XXV. Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Anselm to Ockham riters 


All volumes, except XX and XXI, $5.00 each 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 


or JOHN CALVIN 


A new, modern translation “in the sort of English he himself would 


| have chosen.”-—JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Edited by Thomas F. and David W. Torrance 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN Vol. One 
| THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN Vol. Two 





THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 
Translated by John W. Fraser $5.00 


| Translated by T. H. L. Parker $4.50 each 


Preaching and Biblical Theology 


| EDMUND P. CLOWNEY. The most recent addition to the Pathway Books series, by the 
professor of Practical Theology, Westminster Theological Seminary. A scholarly study of 
the significance of biblical theology as it pertains to the authority, character and content of 


preaching. 


$1.50 


Paul and His Recent Interpreters 


E. EARLE ELLIS. The Professor of N. T. Interpretation, Southern Baptist Seminary, 
deals specifically with Recent Research, Structure of Pauline Eschatology, and Authorship 
of the Pastorals. A convenient, readable, and interpretative summation of the background 


of research in this area. 


$2.50 


Natural Law and Divine Miracle 


R. HOOYKAAS. Centering upon the Principle and Philosophical Character of Uniformity 
(in Geology, Biology, and Theology), this well-documented monograph by the professor of 
the History of Science, Free University of Amsterdam, breaks new ground as a penetrating 
discussion of this fundamental methodological principle. . Paperback, $1.95 
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Now ready: 
Index to Periodical Literature 

on the Apostle Paul 
by Bruce M. Metzger 












Coming: 


Concordance to the Distinc- 
tive Greek Text of Codex 
Bezae 


by J. D. Yoder 
Each $4.00 


















Is Christ Divided ? 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. This brief address on 
church unity by the well-known Bishop of the 
Church of South India is based on St. Paul’s plea 
for unity and is a timely, powerful contribution to a 


genuine ecumenicity. $1.00 
A Guide to the Teach- 
ings of the 


Early Church Fathers 


ROBERT R. WILLIAMS. An unusual organiza- 
tion of the thought content of the Fathers which 
stresses each writer’s contribution in specific areas 
and the development of the concepts through the 
centuries. $4.00 


B WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
255 Jefferson Avenue, S.E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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New Books from Scribners 


A constructive interpretation 
of marriage and the reality of 
sexual experience 


Otto A. Piper 
THE BIBLICAL VIEW 
OF SEX AND MARRIAGE 


Dr. Piper’s book, The Christian In- 
terpretation of Sex, has been a stand- 
ard work in this field for 20 years. 
Now entirely rewritten, it is being 
published again as The Biblical View 
of Sex and Marriage. Dr. Piper 
discusses marriage in all its varied 
aspects and shows how the Christian 
faith can render it meaningful. Since 
he feels that the problems of marriage 
are primarily religious in character, 
he rejects solutions advocated on the 
basis of moral principles, hygiene or 
pedagogy. $3.95 
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An historical interpretation 
with representative documents 


AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY 


Volume | 1607-1820 


H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, 
Lefferts A. Loetscher 


Brings together the most significant 
original documents in American Chris- 
tianity extending from the earliest 
colonial beginnings. Includes com- 
plete interpretative material for each 
document and for each phase of the 
periods covered. Major movements 
are seen in historical perspective and 
prefaced with extensive orientative 
essays. There is no other work as 
complete or comparable in its inter- 
pretative material. $10.00 


At all bookstores 
i+ } CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








LANGUAGE AND 
RELIGIOUS 
LANGUAGE 


By Jures Laurence 
Moreau. From its 
earliest days, the 
Church has had to 
struggle to find the right 
language for its mes- 
sage. Dr. Moreau draws 
upon the insights of 
modern linguistic sci- 
ence and philosophy to 
penetrate and clarify 
the Biblical structure 
of meaning. An im- 
portant study for all 
denominations. 
$4.50 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN AS 


- COMMUNICATOR 


By Harry A. De 
Because the 
Gospel instructs man 
to communicate its 
truth, every believer has 
the responsibility of 
witnessing for the 
Church. This important 
study shows how the 
Christian message can 
be transmitted from 
one person to another 
without reticence or 
feelings of inade- 
$4.50 
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REDEMPTIVE COUNSELING 
DayTON G. VAN DEUSEN. Realizing that there is still much 
hesitancy toward accepting counseling as a function of the 
ministry, Van Deusen calls the church to utilize the in- 
sights and methods of psychotherapy in its work for the 
whole redemption of man. He gives a skillful synthesis of 
technical and difficult material and illustrates his points 
with pertinent case studies. $3.50 





THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
CurT KUHL. In this up-to-date treatment of the prophetic 
movement in Israel’s history, the author’s concern lies with 
the lives, activities, and writings of the men who con- 
“tributed to this unique phenomenon. He also considers 
prophecy in the ancient Near East, showing differences 
and similarities between Israel's prophets and her neigh- 
bors. An authoritative study of prophetic literature. $3.50 









ask your bookseller . _ OHN KNOX PRESS 
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MYTHS, DREAMS AND MYSTERIES 


By MIRCEA ELIADE, University of Chicago. In the mystery rites 
of primitive tribes, in the folktales of every race, and in the dreams of 

century man, Dr. Eliade uncovers basic human responses to the 
existential situation. “"eeming with original ideas that stir thought 
and imagination.” —WiLL HEersero January 18 $5.00 


LANGUAGE, LOGIC AND GOD 


By FREDERICK FERRE, Mount Holyoke College. The first full 
analysis of the significance of logical positivism and Hemuistie analysis 
for Christian theology. January 18 $3.50 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By GUNTHER BORNKAM\M, Heidelburg University. “One of the 

ost significant events in German New Testament scholarship since 
World War II.”—James M. Rosinson. A positive “new quest for 
the historical Jesus.” “An event in the intellectual history of our 
time.” —SHERMAN JOHNSON $4.00 


THE SELF IN PILGRIMAGE 


By EARL A. LOOMIS, Jr., M.D., Union Seen Seminary. 
“‘A very telling analysis of the problems of human selfhood . . . will 
be of tremendous help to all pastors and counselors.”—ReinHOLD 
NIeBune. $3.00 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 


By HELMUT THIELICKE, ‘Rector, University of Hamburg. The 
author of The Waiting Father presents stirring new sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. “A vivid, existential treatment.”—Joun W. a 
STEIN. . 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS ‘ 


By ANTON T. BOISEN. The father of clinical pastoral training in 
the seminary tells the dramatic inside story of his own struggle for 
sanity. $4.00 
At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








